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IMITATION OF MINTON TILES 
FOR JARDINIERES. 

A HANDSOME jardiniére in imitation of the 
LX popular Minton tiles is thus made: The pot 
containing the plant (if a flower-pot is to be ac- 
commodated) is first measured, including the sau- 
cer, and four panes of glass are cut, narrower at 
the base by one and a half inches than at the top. 
Make these panels perfectly clean, washing at the 
last with a little aleohol. Sketch any pretty de- 
sign—flowers, landscapes, groups, or, if preferred, 
geometrical patterns or ancient and mythological 
figures, after the manner of: the Minton tiles; or 
a picture, colored or otherwise, may be used with 
still better effect. Lay the design on a flat sur- 
face, and placing a pane of the glass on it, draw 
off all the outlines and principal parts, using the 





Fig. 1.—Swiss Mustis Bra’ Dress.—Bacx, 


[See Fig. 2.] 


For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IX., Figs. 49-68, For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IX., Figs. 49-58. 





color of the particular object to be painted—green | 
(in shades) for leaves of various colors, brown for 
mountains, ete., and on the outer lines the color 
decided upon for the ground, Then vein all leaves 
with a dark shade, making stems, fine outside tra- 
cery, etc., with proper colors. The tube paints 
rubbed up with a little varnish will be proper for 
this work ; but powders mixed with dammar var- 
nish will answer equally well, and but five are re- 
quired, as from these all the tints may be pro- 
duced; the five are flake-white, ivory-black, per- 
manent blue, deep chrome, and Chinese vermilion. 
The safest mode of mixing and using the colors is 
to make a “thimble palette” by boring ten holes in 
a piece of board, and inserting thimbles, each con- 
taining a color, mixed thus: puta little color (pow- 
der or tube) on a glass or china plate, and add suf- 





ficient varnish to make it flow easily, mixing by 
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Fig. 2.—Swiss Mustin Bripat Dress.—Front. 


rubbing round and round with the palette-knife 
(spatula); commence with white, then black ; clean 
the plate, and then mix yellow lake, then burnt 
sienna, then Vandyck brown, which can be mixed 
without cleaning the glass; clean for rose-pink ; 
then crimson lake; clean for light and Prussian 
blue. Use care in mixing the colors to keep each 
pure, especially white, yellow lake, rose-pink, and 
crimson lake. In one thimble put dammar varnish. 
No thimble need be occupied for green, as it can 
be mixed in all varieties from blues and yellows, as 
required. Pencil in all the fine grasses and weeds 
of flower arrangements with opaque green made 
of Prussian blue and chrome-yellow ; a little bronze 
added to some parts, with dots of scarlet and pale 
blue and white, is pretty. To make scarlet flow- 
ers, coat over three times with yellow lake, then 
once with crimson lake, according to shade, mak- 
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Figs, 1+4.—BRIDAL AND EVENING DRESSES. 
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Fig. 3.—Swies Mustin anp Tune 


For description see Supplement. 
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ing dark parts by adding a little speck of blue. 
Yellow flowers, thin yellow lake; shade by adding 
a touch of burnt sienna. Blue, light blue, made 
with blue and white; shade with Prussian blue. 
Purple, with crimson lake and Prussian blue ; more 
or less weak according to shade. Lilac or laven- 
der, rose-pink and light blue, using more of the 
one or other for the particular tint. Pink flowers, 
such as roses, geraniums, acacias, etc., rose-pink ; 
darken with crimson lake. White, use a neutral 
tint made of Vandyck brown, a little blue and var- 
nish, the high lights of clear glass. Make stamens 
of Vandyck brown. Anthers, with chrome-yel- 
low, with burnt sienna, or yellow lake dotted with 
burnt sienna. Green leaves, with yellow lake and 
Prussian blue; more yellow for some, more blue 
where cold green tints are required. Autumnal 
greens, add burnt sienna to the former. Paint 
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repeatedly where parts are to be dark, and where 
in shadow (as a leaf under flowers) add Vandyck 
brown. Allow to dry for two days, then apply 
gold from the shell or bottle, or leaf gold, where 
desired. When the painting is entirely finished, 
allow it to dry until the varnish is merely sticky, 
then cover it with silver-foil, when a surprisingly 
brilliant effect will be produced; for though the 
bright intetise tints of transparent color are sin- 
gularly fine even alone, yet when their brilliancy 
is reflected back by means of the planished foil, 
and each shade of tone is reproduced with ten 
times the sparkling light, and each line and tint 
made to yield its otherwise concealed loveliness, 
this work becomes valuable for such bold de- 
signs as are required for such work as the pres- 
ent, After thus finishing the design, the ground 
must be decided upon, and here a choice may be 
made not only as regards color, but also as to 
whether a solid color is preferred, or the spark- 
ling crystallized appearance so much admired 
in the Minton tiles. To imitate this crystalline 
ground obtain white or colored “ frosting,” var- 
nish the entire surface of the glass, and, crushing 
the spar to a coarse powder, sprinkle it over the 
whole surface, and then cover with white or col- 
ored cloth, fastening it securely around the edges 
with glue, and stretching it tightly over, so that 
no wrinkles mar the effect. 

Colored mosaics united by the imitation of 
snow crystals, made by covering a band of plain 
glass with white frosting on transparent white, 
the whole covered with foil, form truly elegant 
panels for these jardiniéres. 

If preferred, decalcomanie and potichomanie 
designs may be substituted for the painting, and 
the ground put on in the manner described. 

The panels are finally fastened together with 
strips of strong muslin glued over the edges, which 
are covered with gold paper. A square wooden 
bottom, extending half an inch beyond the sides, 
should have grooves cut for the admission of the 
glass panes, and be finished with four turned 
knobs, or the small iron clothes hooks, many of 
which are gracefully curved, and form most ap- 
propriate feet when nicely bronzed or even paint- 
ed. Such jardinidres are elegant ornaments for 
window shelves, brackets, low book-cases, or ta- 
bles. A fine imitation of any one of the “ schools” 
of pottery will always be greatly admired, and in- 
asmuch as the genuine article is not within the 
reach of persons of moderate means, this man- 
ner of obtaining such elegancies becomes most 
valuable. A jardiniére of genuine Sevres china 
is at the present time worth $1500. 
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MRS. CASHEL-HOEY’S NEW STORY. 


We shall begin the publication in the next num- 
ber of the BAZAR of a new Serial Story of thrilling 
interest, entitled 


“ALL OR NOTHING,” 


by the favorite Novelist Mrs, CasHEeL-Hoery, 
author of “ A Golden Sorrow,” “ The Blossoming 
of ar Aloe,” etc., ete. 





0G Cut Paper Patterns of a Plain Princesse 
Polonaise with Demi-trained Skirt, Mantle, Over- 
Skirt with Square Back, and Short Walking 
Shirt, and Sacque Wrapper, will be published 
with our next Number. Full Lists of our Cut 
Paper Patterns mailed on receipt of return Postage. 





0@~" Zhe WvLustRaTED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for April 27 contains a splendid double- 
page engraving of one of the popular sports of the 
Bavarian peasants, and other attractive features. 

Aun ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of HArpEr’s 
WEEKLY for May 4. 





VANITY. 


Y yee is no more common foible in the 
world than vanify, nor one which ren- 
ders its possessor more ridiculous, unless it 
is kept well under the control of good sense ; 
and, as a rule, the vain person is too vain to 
be conscious that she needs any restraint 
whatever; and if one should dare suggest 
such a necessity, true to her instincts, she 
would believe that the hint proceeded from 
“envy and all uncharitableness.” It is a 
little curious sometimes to examine into the 
causes of this weakness, which are often 
quite inadequate to the effect: this one is 
vain of “having made himself,” as the say- 
ing goes, when the result is hardly worth 
the effort ; that one plumes herself upon her 
conquests, when she has utterly failed to 
conquer herself; upon the family tree, though 
it be nothing but a sapling; upon her tal- 





ent, though it be wrapped in a napkin; upon 
her refinement, which will not allow her to 
call a spade a spade, but enters no protest 
against the repetition of slander; upon her 
courtesy, which is more precept than exam- 
ple ; on her sincerity, which is more preach- 
ing than practice. We do not deny that a 
little vanity, like a homeopathic dose of 
poison, is very excellent in its place—enough 
to keep one in self-respect, to insure self- 
possession, love of fine society, amiability, 
an agreeable presence, an unblemished toi- 
lette ; butit is one of those things of which 
a little goes a great way; it often outlives 
the quality which engenders it: beauty 
vanishes, but the empty pride it awoke re- 
mains, conveying an impression as unseem- 
ly as flowers upon a death’s-head ; the voice 
loses its charm, the hand its cunning, the 
brain its vigor, but nutriment has been 
stored for the vanity to feed upon all the 
same. In fact, it will thrive upon the mea- 
grest diet, wax fat and lusty upon husks, 
and a compliment has been known to sup- 
port it a lifetime. It is hard to say why 
we condone the fault in the young, and rep- 
robate it in the old and middle-aged; why 
it seems so much more natural and less of- 
fensive in one than the other; why we listen 
with interest to the sentimentalities of 
youth, and amuse ourselves with the tender 
reminiscences of age—unless it is that the 
one ought to know better, has had time to 
learn the value of such folly, should be busy 
with higher thoughts and inspired by no- 
bler aims than the satisfaction of feelings 
merely personal and selfish ; unless we sup- 
pose it the exclusive property of youth, to- 
gether with its bloom, its coquetries, its fal- 
lals and ignorances. Yet it is, perhaps, the 
weakness which we part with last, for who 
of us but would cry with the poet: 
“ Oh, when in death my heart shall break, 
And rest from all its woes, 
Put then some rouge upon my cheek, 
And pencil o’er my brows; 
For I would in my last repose, 
As when his vows he paid, 


Retain upon my cheek the rose, 
Upon my brow the shade.” 








SPRING FASHIONS. 


N country places the daffodils, that come 
before the swallow dares, and take the 
winds of March with beauty, have set their 
golden chalices to catch the sunbeams; vio- 
lets and pale primroses nod the compli- 
ments of the season to one another along 
the southern walls; and, hidden under the 
brown pine needles, the pink arbutus loads 
the air with spicery. Down by the brooks 
the pollard willows change their yellow 
hues for diaphanous vapory green, the ma- 
ples warm the air with their vivid scarlet, 
the verdure of the grass looks deeper for 
the rich umber of the new-ploughed fields, 
and over all the sky bends bluer, softer, day 
by day. 

Nature is a wise old mother. She will 
not that her children shall tire of her order- 
ly, ever-recurring, inevitable processes. 
And every spring she begins her transforma- 
tions with such an air of discovery and in- 
vention, with such an appearance of unex- 
pectedness, and of determination to achieve 
effects hitherto impossible, that we all ac- 
cept her position, and are ready to behold 
new heavens and a new earth. She cele- 
brates this creation with music, and color, 
and pomp of skyey banners, and pageants 
of sunrise and sunset, and processions of 
flowers, and the liberation of the innumera- 
ble captives she finds in frosty chains in the 
dark dungeons of the soil. 

Whether town or country bred, we feel 
the impulse of the time. Our pulses stir 
with the throbbing of the sap, and we long 
for a new setting of the old facts of exist- 
ence. Most of us satisfy ourselves with the 
make - shifts of the carpenter, the dress- 
maker, the green-grocer. We build out a 
bay-window to catch more sunshine for the 
parlor, or we take away a door that we 
may have space to grow in, as it were, or, 
if frowning fortune relent, we may even of- 
fer the satisfaction of a whole room to our 
yearning for a larger life. We whitewash 
cellars and garrets, we scrub and purify the 
more dignified apartments, we dust and air 
and freshen with zeal. Then we sit down 
to the study of the fashions, to the remod- 
elling of old garments in the new taste, to 
the making of as many new ones as our 
purse and our moral sense shall agree upon 
between them. In this fresh array we 
breakfast and dine on the season’s contri- 
bution —shad from the unlocked rivers; 
eggs from the sunny farm-yards where the 
cluck of the complacent hens invites to pil- 
lage; lamb and rustling lettuce and the 
crisp fresh vegetables of the hour. 

But do Nature’s hints mean only spring 
lamb and peas? Are kilt pleats and fringes 
a sufficient concession to the spirit of 
change? May not the locked-up chambers 
of our souls need air and light and the 
sweep of warm winds through them? Our 
frayed tempers, our faded spirits, our dusty, 





every-day thoughts—is not a thorough red- 
ding up in order here ? 

The question of morals shall be relegated 
to private conscience. But might we not 
adopt a spring fashion in manners that 
should seem as gracious as the time? We 
are not, to hint a fault and mildly criticise, 
a people of an affable bearing. For various 
reasons the more cultivated class tends to 
that undemonstrative, chilly equanimity 
which is the English notion of good-breed- 
ing. Those persons whose social standing 
is less assured either display a pinchbeck 
imitation of this splendidly null behavior, 
or fall into the opposite error of extreme 
self-assertion—the “ I’m-as-good-as-you-be” 
pattern of demeanor, which is by no means 
confined to shop-girls and Sophomores. 
And there is an innumerable host of bashful 
folk whose bristling front conceals a morbid 
fear that they shall not be taken at their 
proper value. Add to these those weary 
wights whose crowding work leaves them 
no time for the amenities of life, and who 
gradually cease to value them, or at least to 
be conscious of their pitiful lack—too many 
farmers and farmers’ wives, too many moth- 
ers who are matrons-of-all-work, too many 
professional men even who lose the man in 
the drudge—and there are few left of the 
great public to link arms with Cheerfulness 
and keep up with her elastic tread. 

If we could but warm our manners with 
the warming of the days, and let the sun- 
shine break up our rigid faces into softness 
as it mellows the rigid fields; if the spring 
instinct of enlargement would make us take 
our familiar neighbor of the ferry-boat, the 
horse-car, the street, into the pleasant rec- 
ognition of a smile; in a word, if we could 
set our looks, our voices, our behavior to the 
blithesome measure that April pipes, should 
we not have devised that spring fashion at 
which Nature always hints, and which can 
never be outworn ? 














HINTS TO WOMEN ON THE CARE 
OF PROPERTY. 


By ALFRED WALKER. 





ON MAKING A WILL. 

T will not be out of place to refer here to the 

subject of making wills. This duty is some- 
times put off through a superstitious fear, and 
sometimes because the importance of it is not 
duly considered. If one is acquainted with the 
provisions of the law in the disposal of intestate 
estates, and is satisfied with them in respect to her 
own case, the subject of a will may be dismissed 
and forgotten, but otherwise there should be no 
unnecessary delay in making a will. A will made 
upon a dying bed, or in sickness, or in the feeble- 
ness of old age, is often such as one in health and 
vigor would by no means dictate. The validity 
of wills made under such circumstances is more 
liable to be contested and the wills set aside. By 
all means employ a person of experience to draw 
up your will. It is not enough that he be a lawyer 
by profession, nor that he be a profound lawyer, 
for wills made by eminent jurists have sometimes 
been an inexplicable puzzle to the courts, 

The formalities of a will are many, and they 
are held to be essential, and a seemingly slight 
omission may be a fatal defect which will scatter 
an estate to the winds which was meant for an 
object dear to the testator’s heart; or worse, it 
may give it to objects or persons whom the testa- 
tor, living, held in detestation. 

The making of a will should not be put off toa 
distant day because of possible contingencies, for 
a codicil can be made at any time, or, if desirable, 
a new will can be substituted. 

A RULE FOR CASTING INTEREST. 

In taking care of money it is important that 
one should know some simple rule of reckoning 
interest. The rule here given is based on the 
usual calculation of 360 days to a year. Rule: 
Multiply the number of dollars and cents by the 
number of days, and divide the product by six, 
and the quotient, after pointing off three figures 
from the right, will be six per cent. interest in 
cents. 

Example: 


To find the interest on $100 00 for 180 days, or 6 months. 
180 days. 


800000 
10000 
Divide by 6)1800000 
n re ond in oan — 
'o get 7 per cen 
Be 8, another 4, OD 


which makes 400 cents, or $4, in interest at 8 
r cent. for 180 da; 


‘0 get 5 per cent., deduct 4¢ from the = cents, 


which gives 250 cents at 5 per 
cen 

Some bankers reckon interest on the basis of 
365 days to the year, which would make a differ- 
ence in the example above of four cents. The 
difference by this method is so slight, except on 
very large sums, that the above simple rule is 
generally acceptable. 

On permanent notes whose interest is paid 
yearly the interest is cast by multiplying the dol- 
lars and cents by the rate of interest. The prod- 
uct, after pointing off two figures from the right, 
where the original sum is even dollars, and oa 
figures where cents are expressed in the original 
sum, is the interest for one year. The figures 
on the left of the point are dollars, and the first 
two on the right are cents. If the interest is 
paid twice a year, one-half the sum will be the 
interest for six months. 





Example with an even sum: 
00 principal, 
Wor rate oF interest, 


$7.00 interest for 1 year. 
Example with an uneven sum : 
$100.30 Latmepe po 
-07 rate of interest, 
$7.0210 interest for 1 year. 

In the latter example it will be seen that four 
figures are pointed off. The interest is seven 
dollars and two cents, the figure 10 being only a 
fraction of a cent. 

Persons who have frequent occasion to cast 
interest should procure a good book of interest 
tables. One of the best works of the kind is 
George R. Stansbury’s Tables of Interest by months 
and days, and by current days, at 360 and 865 to 
the year, computed at seven per cent., and adapted 
to other rates. These tables are decimally ar- 
ranged under the head of time. This work, 
which is published by Harper & Brothers, also 
gives factors for calculating discount, and con- 
venient time tables. The tables published by 
R. C. Haines, Philadelphia, are also very good. 
There is another very useful work obtainable at 
the same place, It is called Torrey’s Bond and 
Investment Tables, It shows the equivalent val- 
ues of bonds of different rates of interest and 
times of maturity. These books can be pro- 
cured by letter, and are invaluable. 

KEEPING COOL, 

We venture a word of caution against allowing 
heat or temper to rise in transacting business. 
Men have much to learn on this point. The ques- 
tion was put recently to a lawyer of large experi- 
ence, ‘‘ What proportion of the cases in court re- 
specting property would be avoided if men would 
control their passions and approach each other 
calmly ?” Answer: “ By far the larger part.” Too 
much care can not be exercised in guarding against 
the evil of warmth in discussing business disagree- 
ments. 

PROPERTY RIGHTS OF MARRIED WOMEN. 

Until of late years the property rights of mar- 
ried women have been quite restricted. By mar- 
riage a woman was considered as merged, body 
and soul, name and property, in her busband. 
Like the queen, she could do no wrong. But 
the times of such ignorance and injustice are 
passing away. In several of the States justice 
has been already restored. The latest change of 
statutory laws in this respect was made by the 
Legislature of Connecticut during the past year, 
and we here give a copy of the new law as a 
matter of interest in this connection. 


An Act passed by the General Assembly of Con- 
necticut in 1877. 


Secrion 1. That in all marriages hereafter con- 
tracted neither husband nor wife shall acquire, 
by force of the marriage, any right to or interest 
in any property held by the other before the mar- 
riage, or acquired after the marriage, except as to 
the share of the survivor in the property of the 
other, as hereinafter provided. The separate 
earnings of the wife shall be her sole property. 
The wife shall have power to make contracts with 
third persons, and to convey to them her real and 
personal estate, in the same manner as if she were 
unmarried. All her property shall be liable to be 
taken for her debts, except so far as p' by 
other statutes, but in no case shall be liable to 
be taken for the debts of the husband. And the 
husband shall not be liable for the debts of the 
wife contracted before marriage, nor upon her 
contracts made after marriage, except as herein- 
after specified. 

Section 2. All purchases made by either hus- 
band or wife in his or her own name shall be 
presumed, in the absence of notice to the con- 
trary, to be on his or her private account and lia- 
bility ; but both shall be liable where any article 
purchased by either shall have in fact gone to the 
support of the family, or for the joint benefit of 
both, or for the reasonable apparel of the wife, 
or for her reasonable support while abandoned 
by her husband. It shall, however, be the duty 
of the husband to support his family, and his 
property when found sball be first applied to 
satisfy any such joint liability; and the wife 
shall in equity be entitled to an indemnity from 
the property of the husband for any property of 
her own that shall have been taken, or for any 
money that she shall have been compelled to pay, 
for the satisfaction of any such claim. 

Secrion 3. On the death of either husband or 
wife, the survivor, except in the cases mentioned 
in the next section, shall be entitled to the use for 
life of one-third in value of all the property, real 
and personal, legally or equitably owned by the 
other at the time of his or her death, after the 
payment of all debts and charges allowed against 
the estate; such third to be set out by distribu- 
tors appointed by the court of probate, and to be 
set out in any property, real or personal, or both, 
according to the judgment of the distributors. 
The right to such third shall not be defeated 
by any disposition of the property by will to oth- 
er parties. Where there is no will the survivor 
shall take such third absolutely, and if there are 
no children of the decedent, or representatives of 
children, shall take one-half absolutely instead of 
one-third, Where either husband or wife shall 
have given any devise or legacy to the other by 
will, such provision shall be taken to be in lieu 
of the share herein provided for, unless the con- 
trary shall be expressly stated or shall clearly ap- 
pear; but in any such case the party shall have 
his or her election whether to accept the provision 
of such will or to take such statutory share. The 
wife shall also, when in the opinion of the judge 
of probate it is necessary, be allowed a reason- 
able sum from the estate of the husband for her 
support and that of her family during the settle- 
ment of his estate; but in that case shall not take 
her statutory share till after the expiration of the 
time for which such allowance is made. 

Section 4. The provisions of the last preceding 
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section, with regard to the statutory share of the 
surviving husband or wife in the property of the 
other, shall not apply to any case where, by a 
written contract made before marriage or after, 
either party has received from the other what 
was intended as a provision in lieu of such stat- 
utory share. Nor shall either party be entitled 
to such statutory share who had without sufficient 
cause abandoned the other, and had continued 
such abandonment to the time of the other’s 
death. 

Section 5. The foregoing provisions shall ap- 
ply only to marriages hereafter contracted ; but 
in the case of marriages already existing, any hus- 
band and wife may, during the marriage, enter 
into a written contract with each other for the 
mutual abandonment of all rights of either in the 
property of the other under existing statutes or 
at common law, and for the acceptance instead 
thereof of the rights given by this act, which con- 
tract shall be recorded in the probate court of the 
district and in the town-clerk’s office of the town in 
which they reside. And upon such contract being 
made and recorded, the provisions of this act shall 
apply to such marriage in the same manner as to 
marriages hereafter contracted. 

Section 6. All statutes and parts of statutes 
now existing which give to either husband or wife 
any other rights or interest in the property of the 
other, either during marriage or after the death 
of either, than those which are given by this act, 
are repealed as regards their application to all 
marriages embraced within the provisions of this 
act. The provision of the statutes with regard 
to dower are, however, to be in force so far as 
they relate either to modes of proceeding or to 
the duties of tenants in dower as to property held 
by them; which duties are hereby made the du- 
ties of any husband or wife holding a life-interest 
in any estate of the other under the provisions of 
this statute-—Approved March 16, 1877. 


(to BE CONTINUED.) 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


PARISIAN DRESSES. 


Nes importations of dresses from Paris illus- 
trate further the novelties announced last 
week. To combine with plain gros grain, Worth 
uses the spotted silks and those with stripes al- 
ready described. The spotted silks are all of one 
shade, with small oblong figures brocaded in 
them ; these are new for black silk costumes, for 
evening silks of pale tints, and for wedding dress- 
es. It is not probable that they will be general- 
ly worn, as they are not sufficiently striking, but 
they will please fastidious tastes, and will rival 
the striped silks introduced in the fall. These 
have stripes of satin an inch wide alternating 
with heavily repped silk stripes of the same width, 
and may be all of one color, but are often in con- 
trasts, as mastic gray satin with beige silk stripes, 
or cream with myrtle green, or pale blue with 
olive. When brocades are used for very rich 
dresses they are of small figures with delicate 
grounds, as pearl gray with tiny buds of blue 
and green, or else quaintly colored stripes, sepa- 
rate small vines, or clusters of flowers. There are 
also very soft silks with open lace-like stripes 
separated by threads of contrasting hues in Pom- 
padour colors. All these materials are used 
merely for parts of dresses—never for an entire 
costume. 
WORTH’S BLACK SILK DRESSES. 


Black silk dresses for the house are sent out 
by Worth with basques and demi-trained flowing 
skirts, with parts made of the new spotted silk, 
and, by way of brightening up the dress, the gay 
wide brocaded belts which he adds to the plain- 
est toilette. Blouse fronts gathered across are 
put in many of these black basques, while others 
are merely round waists—that is, cut off at the 
waist line—finished by a wide belt, and cut square 
in the neck. The back is a square basque sim- 
ply piped, and the belt begins in the seams under 
the arms. The spotted silk appears in a bias 
eollar that descends low on the breast around 
the square opening, and forms the lower half of 
the tightly fitted coat sleeves. On the skirt the 
figured silk extends straight down the front about 
a quarter of a yard in breadth. When the kilt- 
pleated sides of plain silk are set in next the fig- 
ured part, they are crossed by wide panels of 
spotted silk edged with fringe. The back has 
three flowing breadths for a train edged with 
narrow knife-pleating. Other black dresses from 
the same modiste have pleatings of black satin 
down the sides and on the train, also a large sat- 
in knot at the throat and on the back of the 
basque, which has seams extending below the 
waist in Marguerite style. Some have the front 
of the basque ornamented with shirred satin 
pieces that give a blouse effect. Still others have 
vests and short aprons, or else scarfs of figured 
grenadine, Very small fichus of the same grena- 
dine, only large enough to cover the shoulders, are 
imported ready made to wear with such dresses. 
The latest fancy, when color is introduced, is to 
have the bright Spanish shades of yellow peeping 
out as facings down the straight lapped panels on 
the skirt, also on the vest and sleeves. 


BELTED HABIT BASQUES. 


Belted habit basques, like that illustrated in 
Bazar No. 15, Vol. XL., are the waists most in fa- 
vor with Parisian dress-makers for dresses of va- 
rious kinds—-silks, white muslins, and also woolen 
costumes. Many are cut off at the waist line in 
front, and the belt is very wide, measuring from 
three to four inches at the sides, where it is sewed 
in. If made of folds of silk, the belt tapers nar- 
rower toward the middle, where a mother-of-pearl 
buckle, or one of gold or silver, fastens it, or 
else it is fastened a trifle toward the left side by 
buttons or by a long-looped bow of ribbon. The 
greater novelty, however, is the wide brocaded 
belt ribbon fastened by a buckle. The back of 
the basque is without trimming in most instances, 





but sometimes a V of another fabric is introduced, 
and this V terminates in a point at the waist, in- 
stead of extending to the end of the basque. The 
newest eccentricity is to invert this V, and have it 
spread out like a fan in pleats below the waist, 
making the back look very broad. Satin pipings 
on the edge and two ornamental buttons complete 
the plain back. We have already described the 
vests, Pompadour squares, and blouse effects that 
are seen on the front. 


WHITE MUSLIN OVER SILK. 


White muslin dresses sent out by Worth are 
so unique and pretty that they will surely restore 
this beautiful fabric to the favor it has lost for 
the past few seasons. The sheerest Swiss mus- 
lins or organdies are made up breadth for breadth 
over pink or blue silk, and are trimmed with in- 
sertions and flounces of needle-work, and finished 
off with either Malines or the new patterns of 
Valenciennes lace. The flowing trains are ap- 
propriate for these simple white muslins that do 
not look well pleated in fans, and the silk linings 
enable the modiste to fit them perfectly as basques. 
The newest caprice is to trim them with a cluster 
of upturned loops of narrow satin ribbon folded 
over to show the contrasting sides, and in these 
loops there are sometimes eight colors shown, 
making a bouquet of beautiful tints, such as pink, 
cardinal red, pale blue, olive, navy blue, myrtle, 
cream, and black. These loops are set about in 
the ruche of Malines lace that heads an embroid- 
ered flounce that surrounds the flowing train, be- 
ginning on the sides at the waist and giving the 
appearance of a separate court train. This train 
is three breadths of narrow muslin laid smoothly 
over pink silk. The side gores of muslin are flat 
on the silk, and have two wide rows of embroider- 
ed Swiss insertion straight down them, separated 
by clusters of tucks. The front breadth has sev- 
eral diagonal rows of the insertion, a knife-pleat- 
ing across the bottom, and a short wrinkled apron 
that does not extend to the knees. The close- 
fitting basque, with French back embroidered, and 
belted round front, is of the muslin, lined with 
pink silk, and is square in the neck. The sleeves 
are the only part not lined with silk; they are 
nearly all embroidery, are ruffled just below the 
elbow, and have the many colored loops of ribbon. 
The belt is only in front, and consists of four 
folds of pink silk. White lace mitts wrought 
with colors should be worn with this dress. 


WHITE COSTUMES. 


Costumes of white muslin for afternoon wear 
are made with long princesse polonaises, with 
Swiss insertion richly embroidered down every 
seam. Beige-colored satin ribbons, shaded through 
several tones, are used in these day toilettes ; 
others have pink and cardinal together, or else 
cardinal and green, or some other odd combina- 
tion of colors. Wide brocaded belts of many 
colors, with brocaded ribbons to correspond, are 
used on other white costumes. 


WHITE WRAPPERS. 


White morning wrappers of lawn and em- 
broidery are now made with a deep square yoke 
entirely of open-figured needle-work laid on pale 
blue or pink foulard; similar wide embroidery 
makes the front of the dress; the back has a 
Watteau fold; the sleeves and flounce are also 
embroidered. Sheer nansook wrappers are made 
in loose princesse shape with insertion down all 
the seams, a Spanish flounce, and a jabot of lace 
down the front. Many such wrappers have col- 
lars deep as Carrick capes, formed entirely of 
fine shirring edged with fine torchon lace. The 
insertion on the seams is then torchon, also the 
jabot. 

NEW BREAKFAST SACQUES. 

The newest breakfast sacques to wear with 
silk skirts are of thin white muslin, made with 
yokes, and pleated from the yoke down in back 
and front. Very few are imported in the regu- 
lar sacque shapes. Every where is shown the 
preference for fully pleated waists and yokes. 
Some of these have Malines lace laid flatly on 
the yoke as a border, with the scalloped edge 
turned upward, and under the lace is light blue 
foulard. The pleats are pressed flatly, and after 
being sewed to the yoke they have but one more 
fastening to secure them, and that is a row of 
stitching across the waist line. Standing frills 
of crimped muslin and lace are around the neck, 
and below this is a deep collar, either plain with 
a lace edge, or else closely shirred. When 
torchon lace is on such sacques, it is as fine and 
light as Valenciennes. Pea-shaped pearl but- 
tons are on these sacques. 

For the sea-side, where woolen dresses are re- 
quired in the morning, there are demi-trained 
skirts of white fleecy camel’s-hair, trimmed with 
knife-pleatings of pink silk or of blue edged with 
torchon lace, and a sacque either pleated or plain 
of the camel’s-hair, with a vest of pink or blue 
silk held in horizontal pleatings. Pale - tinted 
foulard sacques for morning have shirred muslin 
collars and cuffs. 

FOR THE NECK. 


To wear around the neck outside the street 
wrap modistes have imported black net kerchiefs 
or fichus, with their edges embroidered and fin- 
ished with “fly fringe” of tied tassels of gay col- 
ors, such as pale blue with red and green, or else 
beige with crimson. Paris muslin and the tint- 
ed blue or pink silk-muslin neckerchiefs are 
wrought to show rose-buds of natural colors. 
Long lace scarfs, either black, white, or beige, 
are shown again in Spanish lace, and will be tied 
low on the breast or crossed like a fichu. Pale 
blue foulard fichus, large enough to reach to the 
elbows, have borders and insertions of white 
Spanish blonde or of the new lace that is em- 
broidered on grenadine. 


A NEW PRINCESSE CHEMISE. 
Modistes are bringing from Paris princesse 
chemises to which are attached all the skirts 





needed with trained dresses. The foundation of 
this structure is the princesse chemise, combin- 
ing a chemise, corset cover, and short petticoat, 
such as is given with the patterns of princesse 
lingerie illustrated in Basar No. 16, Vol. XI. In 
some instances this is fastened behind instead of 
before. Below the waist, far down on the plain 
smooth hips of the garment, two other petticoats, 
one demi-long and the other trained, are attached 
by lacing as with a corset lace. These skirts are 
elaborately trimmed with flounces, pleating, em- 
broidery, and lace, and give sufficient fullness be- 
neath the dress skirt. The wearer, if too fleshy, 
wears only her corset beneath the waist of this 
garment, though a gauze vest adds much to com- 
fort. ‘ 


VARIETIES, 


White tulle veils dotted with chenille or with 
pearls are the novelty for summer. They are in 
mask shape, with a hem or else pearl fringe on 
the edges. 

For the coiffure are real butterflies with all 
their varied tints preserved, and mounted on sil- 
ver filigree or gilt. 

New combs for the back hair are no longer 
high and towering, but show merely a single row 
of jet, silver, or pearl beads that fit closely around 
the front of the coil or the finger puffs that are 
now worn far forward on the hair. 

Another pretty ornament for the hair is the 
Greek fillet of silver or gilt—a mere band—held 
on by an elastic strap. Ladies are making these 
of black velvet studded with jet or with gilt nail- 
heads. 

Ends of fine round point lace complete scarfs 
of sheer linen cambric that are to be knotted 
in the large sailor tie that is now worn at the 
throat. Scarfs that pass around the neck are 
not used, as most collars of dresses are sufficient- 
ly ornamental, many of them being cut out in 
squares and piped around. English collars of 
the dress material are finished with two or three 
pipings or else with a pleating of lace. 

New chatelaine fans have bird handles, a small 
red tanager or an oriole being mounted on the 
hollow stem, in which is concealed a painted silk 
fan. A tassel at one end draws out the fan, 
while to the other end a chatelaine hook is fast- 
ened to attach the fan to a belt. Some of these 
fans are very unique in design, representing a 
mammoth lead-pencil, or a bottle of perfume, or 
a riding-whip: price $3 to $5. 

New large collars and deep cuffs are made of 
very fine linen cambric gathered by eight or ten 
close rows of shirring, and are edged with finely 
crimped Valenciennes lace in new designs, or else 
with Malines or very fine torchon. 

The richest lace collars of duchesse or of Honi- 
ton are very large, and are pointed back and front. 
New fichus of crépe lisse are bordered with em- 
broidery in pale delicate colors and Valenciennes 
or else English thread lace. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Swrrzer; Mrs. M. A. Connetty ; and Messrs. Ar- 
NOLD, ConstaBLE, & Co.; James M‘Creery & Co.; 
and A. T. Srewarr & Co. 








PERSONAL. 


Lapy RoseBEry experienced a new sensation 
on entering her husband’s house in Scotland. 
The housekeeper met her at the door, and, in 
accordance with an old Scotch custom, broke an 
oatmeal cake over the bride’s head. 

—Colonel Forney lately attended a dinner 

iven in London by the Metropolitan Board of 
orks. ‘Many notabilities were present,” he 
says; ‘‘ first, the cousin of Queen Victoria, the 
Duke of Cambridge, Field-Marshal, Commander- 
in-Chief of the British forces, fifty-eight years 
old, a heavy, stolid man, with an apoplectic face, 
who made a heavy, apoplectic speech ; the Speak- 
er of the House of Commons, the Hon. Mr. 
BLAND, aged sixty-four, who was loudly greet- 
ed, and made a very weak address; the Duke of 
Wellington, son of the great Duke, a little man 
with a big nose who made a very poor and little 
speech. The nobility present, rated by their 
rent-rolls, was very heavy in money, and, by 
their titles, very old in years; but I noticed they 
were very much like other human beings, and 
re their victuals consumedly.”’ 

—Lady FLorence Drxie is a belle of London 

society. At the Queen’s recent Drawing-room 


she _—- in a costume so very irregular that 
her Majesty glared upon her, and remarked, in a 
stage aside, “Who is that woman?” So they 


talk about Lady FLorencg, and she won’t go 
there any more at present. 

—WILLIAM SrTEvENsoN, of Concord, New 
Hampshire, recently received a pair of mittens 
knit by his mother, JupitH Stevenson, now 
eighty-one years of age. WuLLtam sets much 
store by them. Mrs. Srevenson’s father was 
Captain BenzaMiIn True, who served in the 
Revolutionary war under ARNOLD, and stood 

uard at the execution of ANpr&. Her hus- 

and served in the war of 1812, and her son 
WILLIAM served three years in our recent ani- 
mosity with the South. War runs in the family. 

—Dr. Storrs, of Brooklyn, is conceded to be 
one of the finest platform speakers as well as ane 
of the strongest preachers in the country. He 
is also an enthusiast on the subject of Lon 
Island history. So impressive is his style o 
speaking that he could say, ‘‘ Remove that poodle 
dog from the rear pew!” in a way that would 
thrill every hearer. 

—A collection of the letters of CoarLes Dick- 
ENS is to be made and edited by Miss Hogarra, 
sister-in-law of Mr. Dickens, assisted by Mr. 
D.’seldest daughter. Mr. J.T. Freips asks that 
Americans possessing any letters from DicKENS 
likely to be of public interest will send them to 
Miss Hogartu, who will copy and carefully re- 
turn them. 

Dumas the younger honors the memory of 
his father, one of whose dramas he has recon- 
structed. He says: ‘To know the author of 
the piece is not easy. The public shall decide. 
If it succeeds, it is my father’s; if it fails, it is 
mine.”’ 

—Minister BAYARD TaYLor has received from 
the King of Italy his personal thanks for the 
poem published in the New York Tribune at the 
time of his father’s death. This poem, entitled 


_ tion. 
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“Obsequies of Victor Emanuel,” was read with 
great effect and applause by Miss CLaka Morris 
at Steinway Hall, on the 9th inst., at an enter- 
tainment given to raise funds for a monument 
to be erected in Rome to Victor EMANUEL. 

=Mr. Wittiam H. Riperne, who has written 
several graphic articles for Harper’s and other 
magazines, is a young Englishman about twen- 
ty-three years of age, who, becoming bored with 
ordinary newspaper work, and believing that 
there was a market for illustrated articles, start- 
ed out for the plains and cafions of the fur West, 
the odd nooks and corners of his native Eng- 
land, and the wild recesses of New Jersey. Of 
these he has made very readable sketches, and 
will doubtless follow them up with others. 

—A very large land-holder was the Earl of 
Leitrim, who was shot a few days since by some 
of his exasperated tenants. He owned 56,184 
acres in Donegal, 18,203 in Galway, 53 in Kildare, 
and 21,179 in Leitrim, making in all 95,619 acres. 
Of the two Irish dukes, FirzGeRaup, Duke of 
Leinster, owns 70,462 acres in Kildare and 1119 
in Meath, and Hamiiton, Duke of Abercorn, 
51,860 in Donegal and 15,919 in Tyrone. 

—ANDRE GAUTHIER is just now the rage of 
amusement-seeking people in Paris, who flock 
to see him paint a landscape in five minutes, a 
portrait in six, and two different pictures simul- 
taneously, one with each hand. 

—The late Archduke Francis CHARLES, father 
of the Emperor of Austria, left a third of his for- 
tune, $12,000,000, to the poor. 

—Mr. Josepa Hewitt, of Oppenheim, Fulton 
County, New York, was born iu that town, and 
is now over eighty years of age. He is the fa- 
ther of nine children, seven grandchildren, and 
two great-grandchildren, and there has been no 
death in the family since 1815. One reason for 
their remarkable longevity has been their al- 
most total abstinence from the use of medicine. 
Another curious fact in the family is that they 
are all residents of this State,and could reach 
the old homestead on one day’s notice. 

—In the Life of George Ticknor, among many 
other brief but graphic personal sketches of dis- 
tinguished men whom he met in Europe, where 
he went sixty years ago as a student, he gives 
the following of HumBo.pr, then in his forty- 
eighth year, and in the very fullness of intellect- 
ual and bodily vigor: ‘‘For Humso.pt, night 
and day form one mass of time, which he uses 
for sleeping, for meals, for labor, without mak- 
ing any arbitrary division of it—a convenient 
habit in the kind of life which must be led in 
a great metropolis by one who, with great tal- 
ents, wishes to be at once a learned man and a 
man of the world. M. De Humso.pt, there- 
fore, sleeps only when he is weary and has leis- 
ure, and if he wakes at midnight, he rises and be- 
gins his work as he would in the morning. He 
eats when he is hungry, and if he is invited to 
dine at six o’clock, this does not prevent him 
from going to a restaurant at five, because he 
considers a great dinner only as a party of pleas- 
ure or amusement. Butall the rest of the time, 
when he is not in society, he locks his door and 
ewe himself up to study, rarely receiving visits 

at those which have been announced to him 
the day previous, and never, I believe, refusing 
these, because, as he well explained to me, when 
he can foresee an interruption, he prepares him- 
self for it, and it ceases to be such. All this is, 
to be sure, very fine; but then such a life pre- 
supposes two things: a constitution able to re- 
sist all fatigue, physical and moral, and a repu- 
tation which puts its possessor above the con- 
ventions of society, and allows him to act as a 
king. HuMBoLpT unites them both. His ample 
and regular frame, his firm step, and the decis- 
ion and force with which he marks every move- 
ment, indicate the man who has survived the 
tropical heat of the Orinoco and ascended the 
peak of the Chimborazo; while, on the other hand, 
his prodigious acquirements render him one of 
the most interesting men in the world, and the 
idol of society.” Bomuaant’s way of life was 
equally original, and partly accounted for his 
success as a man of letters and as a member of 
gay society. ‘He wakes at four in the morn- 
ing, and, instead of getting up, has a candle 
brought to him, and reads five or six hours, then 
sleeps two or three more, and gets up and works 
till dinner at six. From this time till ten he is 
a man of the world, in society, and overflowing 
with amusing conversation; but at ten he goes 
to his study and labors till midnight, when he 
begins the same course again.” 

—Mr. THURLOW WEED’s fund of reminiscence 
seems inexhaustible. Writing to the Tribune, he 
mentions an incident illustrative of the charac- 
ter, energy, and patriotism of General THomas 
C. Devin, who died in this city a few days since. 
** Two or three days,’ says Mr. WEED, “ after the 
disastrous account of the defeat of the Union 
army at Bull Run I was met upon the steps of 
the Astor House by a stranger, who said he de- 
sired authority from the Governor to raise a vol- 
unteer company of cavalry for immediate serv- 
ice. In reply to my questions he said his name 
was DEVIN, that he was a painter by trade, and 
that he belonged to a cavalry regiment of this 
city, from which he could recruit a company in 
twenty-four hours. I was so much impressed 
with Mr. Devin’s bearing and manner that I 
asked him to come to my room in two hours. 
Meantime I sent a dispatch to Governor Mor- 
GAN, asking him for the Lj tiene tp of Mr. 
DevIN as captain, to which I received an affirm- 
ative reply. He returned promptly at the ap- 

ointed time. He was evidently delighted when 

addressed him as ‘Captain Devi,’ saying that 
he would report next day, and immediately took 
leave. The afternoon next day Captain Devin 
returned with the muster-roll, showing that he 
had a fall company, for which he required sub- 
sistence and transportation, both of which were 
immediately provided, and on the following 
morning Captain Devin and company were on 
their way to Washington. Having been called 
to Washington two days afterward, Captain 
DEVIN came to me, saying that he had not been 
mustered in, and belonged to no regiment; he 
could not obtain subsistence for his company; 
nor was this his only embarrassment—General 
Scort refused to receive them as cavalry, having 
no use for that arm of the service. Fortunately 
Governor MorGaN arrived in Washington that 
evening, by whose influence both difficulties 
were overcome. General DEVIN’s company were 
soon mounted and off to the front. Iheard good 
accounts from him during the progress of the 
war, and met him once after his second promo- 
At the close of the war General Grant 
told me that, next to General SHERIDAN, he was 
the best cavalry officer in the Union army.” 














Tus border is worked on pink silk over canvas in cross stitch with blue silk. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 








After finishing the embroidery, draw out the threads of the canvas. 


Monogram for Lingerie. 


THis monogram is worked with blue and 


red cotton in 


and back stitch. 


Border 


Stitch Embroidery. 

Tus border is worked on linen or muslin 
with blue and red cotton in cross stitch over 
After finishing the embroidery, draw 
out the threads of the canvas. 


canvas. 


Scissors Case with Pincushion. 

To make the scissors case cut for the foun- 
dation of light gray and for the lining of 
brown carriage leather one circular piece each 
ten inches and seven-eighths in diameter, lay 
the pieces upon each other, and cut them out 
in scallops as shown by the illustration. 
the receptacle for the scissors cut of dark 
olive green cashmere and gray carriage leath- 
er lining one piece each from Fig. 83, Supple- 
ment, transfer the outlines of the design to 
cashmere, and baste the latter on the carriage 
Above the unembroidered sections 


leather. 
fold the car- 
riage leather 


on the out- 
side along 
the dotted 
line, cut out 
a round 
piece as 
shown by 
the illustra- 
tion, button- 
hole _ stitch 


it on the ma- 


terial " with 
brown . silk, 
and orna- 


ment it with 
chain and 
herring-bone 
stitching of 
similar silk. 
Chain stitch 
the double 
layer togeth- 
er with blue 
silk, continue 
the chain 
stitching 
along _ the 
straight lines 
on Fig. 83, 
Supplement, 
and wind it 
with _ olive- 
colored split 
filling silk. 
Work theem- 
broidery in 
chain stitch 


satin, tent (half-polka), knotted, 


for Aprons, etc.—Cross 


For 


























































Suirt. 


Borper ror Baskers.—Cross 
Stritch Emprorwery. 





Figs. 1 and 2.—Ctoak For Girt From 6 To 8 YEARS 
OLD.—Front anp Back. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. XL, Figs. 64-71 


and point Russe with blue and maize 
split filling silk, and ornament it besides 


with small blue buttons. 


After finishing 


the embroidery, fasten the scissors case 


en the upper 


that the untzimmed sections, which form 
pockets for holding the scissors, lie loose . 
on the foundation. 
work chain stitches of olive silk and 
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Fig. 3.—Epo1ne ror Inrants’ Cars, 
Figs, 1 anp 4. 





layer of the foundation so 











To finish the points * 
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Fig. 1.—Inrant’s Crocuet 


Car.—[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 
For pattern see Supplement, 
PNo. XVIL., Fig. 84. 
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EmpromwereD Crave BLANKET. 


GENTLEMAN’s StrRiPeD PERCALE 


For description see Supplement. 





TION FOR InFant’s Cap, Fig. 1. 





THE Back. 


SpantsH Lace Ficav- 
COLLAR. 
For description see Suppl. 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Dress 
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Mantetet ror Evperty Lapy.—Backx.—For 
Front, see Fig. 3, Page 293.—(For pattern and 
description see Suppl., No. IL, Figs. 10 and 11.) 


ment, No. XVI. 


Fig. 2.—Crocnet Founpa- Fig. 5.—Crocner Founpa- 


TION FOR Inranv’s Cap, Fic. 4. 


maize filling silk across the application. 


GENTLEMAN’S SHIRT CLOSED IN 


For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 4.—Inrayt’s Mr- 


For pattern see Supple- 


stretch blue filling silk. 


blue button. 





Cross Stitch Emproipery. 







FoR CHILD FRoM 2 To 4 YEARS OLD. 


Back anp Front. 
For description see Supplement. 








Borper FoR APRONS, ETC. 


[May 4, 1878, 


knotted stitches of blue silk on the foundation, and set on small blue buttons. In 
the centre apply a star figure of olive gros grain, and stretch threads of blue and 
The single points are stitched with similar 
silk, The star is trimmed besides with blue buttons, as shown by the illustration. 
For the pincushion cut of card-board an oval 
piece four inches wide and three inches and a 
quarter high, cover it with olive gros grain 
underlaid with wadding, and across this cover 
The intersecting 
points of the threads and the intervening 
point Russe stitches are finished each with a 
Having bordered the pincushion 
with long button-hole stitches of blue filling 
silk, work on each loop five button-hole stitch- 
es of similar silk. Run the upper button-hole 
stitches with two threads of yellow silk, carry- 
ing the first always alternately under and 
over the next stitch, with the second thread 
always catch the stitches which were missed, 
and finally wind the two yellow threads with 
olive silk. This pincushion is chain-stitched 
on the foundation with olive silk and finished 
with knotted stitches of blue silk. After fin- 
ishing the scissors case, line it, button-hole 
stitch the double layer together on the edge 
of the scallops with olive silk, and wind the 
stitches with blue silk. At the middle of the 
top of the case set a brass ring covered with 
single crochet stitches worked with blue silk. 


Embroidered Cradle Blanket. 


Tuts cradle 
blanket is 
made of white 
flannel, and is 


centre 
is embroidered 
in satin, tent 
(half - polka), 
and chain 
stitch, and in 
point Russe, 
with dark and 
light blue silk. 
The border of 
blue flannel is 
seven inches 
and a quarter 
deep, pinked 
on the upper 
edge and sca! 
loped on the 
bottom. The 
embroidery is 
worked with 
white and gray 
split _ filling 
silk in three 
shades, in sat- 
in, tent, but- 
ton-hole, and 


herring - bone 
stitch, The 
centre and 
border are 
joined with 
point Russe 


eye stitching of gray and light and dark blue fill- 


ing silk. 
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GNARDISE AND CROCHET ses 
Car.—[See Figs. 3,5, tS : “s 
and 6.] 


» Fig. 84. 
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Scissors Case with Prxcvsni0n. 
For pattern and design see Supplement, No. XV., Fig. 83. 


Bep-Quitt wir Cover. 
For design see Supplement, No. XVIL., Fig. 85. 
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The blue flannel border is edged 
with a strip of white flannel an inch and sev- 
en-eighths wide, scalloped on the edges. Hav- 
ing embroidered this strip with light and dark 
blue silk in chain and knotted stitch and in 
point Russe, stitch it to the border with dark 
gray silk. The strips of white cloth in the 
corners of the blanket are embroidered in 







Fig. 6.—MIGNARDISE AND CROCHET 
INSERTION FoR Inrants’ Cap, Fra. 4. 
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a point, and 1 sl. on the next point, turn the work, 5 ch., 1 sl. on the st. before 
the first sl., 2 ch., 2 de. separated by 3 ch. on the next ch. between 2 de., eight 
times alternately turn the work, 5 ch., 2 de. separated by 3 ch. on the next 3 
ch., turn the work ; then 13 ch., fasten to the middle of the 5 ch. before the 
last (to do this, drop the st. from the needle, insert the latter inté the corre- 
sponding st., and draw the dropped st. through), going back on the next 6 of 
the 13 ch. work 6 sc. on the same, 6 ch., fasten to the next two 
points, 6 sc, on the preceding 6 ch., 
6 ch., fasten to the next point, 6 se. 
on the last 6 ch., 7 ch., fasten to the 
next point, 7 sc. on the 7 ch. work- 
ed last and 7 se. on the free 7 of 
the 13 ch. worked first, 3 ch., 2 de. 
separated by 3 ch. on the next 3 ch. 


int Russe and Smyrna stitch with light and dark blue silk in the manner shown 
by the illustration. 








Mignardise and Crochet Edgings for Lingerie, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue edging Fig. 1 is worked with crochet cotton and mignardise. Begin on 
one side of the mignardise, and work the 1st round as follows: > For a cross 
double crochet fasten together the next two loops of the mignardise 
with 1 ste, (short treble crochet), only working off the first vein for 
the present, with 1 de. (double cro- 
chet) fasten together the following 
two loops, work off the upper veins 
of the stc., 5 ch. (chain stitch), 1 de. 
on the middle vein of the ste., this 
completes the cross de., 5 ch., pass 










8 
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Fig. 1.—MonoGram FoR 
HANDKERCHIEF. 





Fig. 2.—MonocraM FOR 
HANDKERCHIEF. 


Fig. 1.—Fatte anp Casumerr Dress.—Back.—See Fig. 2, Figs. 1 and 2.—CaMev’s-HarkR MantLe.—Front anD Back. 


Fig. 1.—Casumere anp Satin Wrapper.—Back.—[See Fig. 2.] 
Double Page.—{For description see Supplement.) 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 59-63. For pattern and description see Suppl, No. VIIL., Figs. 40-43. 
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Fig. 1.—Mrenarpise anp Crocnet Epaine Fig. 2.—Crocuet Epeine ror Lincerie. 

For LINGERIE. 
before the 13 ch., twice alternately turn the work, 5 
ch., 2 de. separated by 3 ch. on the 3 ch, worked 
last, and repeat from *. 2d round (on the straight 
edge).—Always alternately 1 de. on the next st., 2 
ch., pass over 2 st. 


Vignette for Handkerchief. 
Tuts vignette is worked in satin and tent (half. 
polka) stitch with 
white embroidery 
cotton. 


over one loop, 1 cross de. as before, but instead of 
the 5 ch. in the middle work only 3 ch., 5 ch., pass 
over one loop, and repeat from *. 2d round.— * 
Four times alternately 2 stc., the upper veins of 
which are worked off together, on the 5 ch. of the 
next cross dc., 5 ch., and 1 de. on the preceding 2 
ste. worked off 
together; then 
5 se. (single 
crochet) on the 
st. (stitch) of 
the next cross 
de., 5 ch., 1 de. 
on the last 
s¢c., and repeat 
from *. 3d 
round (on the 
other side of 
the mignar- 








Monograms 
for Handker- 
chiefs, Figs, 

THESE mono 
grams are worked 





h NN in satin and tent 
dise).— Always hi or half - polka 
alternately 1 stitch with white 
ant ah next and colored cot- 
», 1 ch. ton. 
For the edg- - ; 
ing Fig. 2, Fig. 3.—MonocraM FoR Fig. 4.—MonocraM FoR Shawl Strap. 
which is work- HANDKERCHIEF. HANDKERCHIEF, Tas shaw! 
ed with cro- po 


chet cotton, partly crosswise and partly lengthwise, 
crochet as follows: 1st round.—7 ch., 2 de. sepa- 
rated by 8 ch. on the first of the 7 ch., three times 
alternately turn the work, 5 ch., 2 de. separated by 
8 ch. on the 3 ch. worked last, * then 8 ch., 1 sl. 
(slip stitch) on the 5 ch. before the last, which form 


strap is composed 
of a steel band finished with steel clasps, which open 
with a spring. To these clasps are fastened straps 
of brown leather, which are furnished with holes 
their entire length. In strapping the shawl, lay the 
strap across the open clasp as seen in the illustration, 
and close the clasp by pressing on the spring. On 
the end of each strap is set a ring with a small plate, 
on the wrong side of which is a rivet with a smail 
button, which is pushed through the next hole in ad- 
justing the strap. 























Fig. 2.—Toy Harness anp REINs. ; 
[See Fig. 1, Double Page, and Figs. Fig. 3.—De- 








3 and 4 on this Page. ] TAIL OF Toy : Fig. 4.—De- ii a 
ig. 2.— ‘ op —__F'roxt —! Seo Fi Tait or Tox SHAWL STRAP. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., Harness, Foes. Fig. 2.—CasHMERE AND Samix Wraprer.—Front.—[See Fig. 1.] Hanae, 
No. VL, Figs. 37 and 38, 1 AND 2. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIII., Figs. 40-43. Fies. 1 anp 2, 
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TO LESBIA. 

(“In England the varieties of the humming-bird, 
which amount to about four hundred, are only known 
from the fact that their stuffed onees is largely used 
as an ornement for ladies’ hats. The demand thus 
created for stuffed humming-birds has led to a sort of 
war of extermination, and in the more frequented ts 
of our West Indian colonies the humming-bird has 
practically become as extinct as in England are the 
raven, the great bustard, the haspes, the golden eagle, 
the ring-ousel, and the kite. Th a 80, it is grati- 
fying to be assured that some of our West indian col- 
onies are taking steps to follow the example set by 
English legislation in the recent Wild Birds’ Protection 
Act, and to puta to the indiscriminate slaughter 
of honesne re mee ot late years — 4 

uneparingly carried on....Ten yea 
lady appeared at a ball in Paris with a dress which was 


humming-birds. Thus more than a thousand of these 


ing things had been sacrificed to 
So one pokes ‘woman fora ball.”—London Daily 
Telegraph.) 
Fair Lesbia, as you read these lines, 
Are not your cheeks aglow? 
To sympathy your heart inclines 
With all things here below. 
Let thought of brightest birds that fly, 
Slain @ la mode, stir to a sigh 
That breast as white as snow, 
Where Fashion, despot though she prove, 
Should leave a little room for Love. 


The sapphire flash, the ruby glow, 
The glint of emerald sheen, 

Show glorious, darting to and fro 
Through depths of tropic green. 

But, stuffed and still, in Lesbia’s dress, 

The charm is spoiled, the splendor less 
(Nay, drop that moue mutine /)}— 

How foolish, then, and vainly cruel 

The slaughter of the wingéd jewel! 


Yes, Beauty has imperial claim 
To tribute, homage, aid ; 
But your sweet face should blush with shame 
To help a heartless trade. 
Bright humming-birds by thousands slain, 
For hunters’, hucksters’ bloody gain, 
That you may be arrayed 
In borrowed-plumes! Ah, cruel thought, 
Of splendor by such ravage bought! 


Abjure such aid to Nature’s dowers— 
You lack excuse of need— 

And leave the birds among the flowers 
To flit and flash, not bleed. 

If bright bird-beauty may not move 

Your heart to pity born of love, 
That heart is hard indeed. 

Come, prove yourself Eve’s truer daughter, 

And set your face against bird slaughter! 


A MODERN MINISTER. 


CHAPTER LXVI. 
“TOWARD RESTORING THE CHURCH.” 


PisGan TABERNACLE was a plain, white-fronted 
edifice, the face of which sadly wanted washing. 
Within, although resembling a sepulchre, it could 
not by any stretch of the imagination be likened 
to a “whited” one. The tabernacle wanted do- 
ing up. Mr. Jones had no objection to its being 
done up, if the people would pay for it. But the 
people were poor, the Rev. Jacob Jones was poor, 
and the tabernacle remained unclean. It was sit- 
tuated in a by-street, in an unfashionable quarter, 
with a net-work of impoverished labor surround- 
ing it, and an attractive church—Ritualistic— 
close by, so that altogether the tabernacle had a 
bad time of it. 

Then the brilliant idea of having an additional 
collecting box just inside the door was started 
by a deacon of wondrous originality. At that 
time the three boxes were inscribed, cHuRCH Ex- 
PENSES: WEEKLY OFFERING: and ORGAN FUND. A 
new box was procured, It became necessary to 
paint the object thereon, and Mr. Wriggle, the 
deacon, had selected DONATIONS TOWARD THE 
CLEANSING as an appropriate inscription. This 
was overruled by the Rev. Mr. Jones, who wisely 
thought the people would get outside before they 
had time to read the string of titles, and decide 
which to support. It was therefore abandoned, 
and this expressive appeal substituted: Towarp 
RESTORING THE BUILDING. 

Six months passed, during which Pisgah Taber- 
nacle became several degrees dirtier. Then it 
was proposed that the “ Restoration Box” should 
be opened, and seven farthings were disinterred. 
It was very evident the Pisgah congregation 
could not support every thing. Mr. Jones was 
not, however, a gentleman to be discouraged ; 
he had been used to this sort of thing all his life. 
He had doubled the bers of his church, and 
that was of infinitely more importance than clean- 
ing down the building. Still the pastor thought 
a little spurring would not be amiss, and wrote 
to ask the new clergyman recently settled at the 
large church on the hill if he would kindly preach 
for him one Sunday at his convenience. Dr. Crick- 
et was willing enough to help a struggling broth- 
er, but, as a point of etiquette, handed the letter 
to his deacons, before writing a courteous assent. 
These enlightened gentlemen, however, were of 
opinion it would not do at all. It was highly 
necessary the doctor should preserve position. 
The announcement of his going to preach in Mr. 
Jones’s poky little place would excite much at- 
tention, would cause great talk, and the rest. 
Nevertheless, Dr. Cricket wrote his brother a very 
polite note, wishing him prosperity in his min- 
istry, and invoking a blessing upon his work. 
This was cheap. Mr. Jones felt it, but inas- 
much as a public man may not show all he feels, 
he placed the letter aside, to forget it as quickly 
as possible, but with an inward determination 
that the Cricket should never at any future time 
be heard upon his hearth. 

Mr. Jones knew equally with his secular friends 
that every man has to hold a candle to the devil. 

















Mr. Jones knew that the lesser preacher has to 
hold the candle to a good many. If this knowl- 
edge was distasteful to the reverend gentleman, 
he yet performed the ceremony perseveringly, 
and with conscientious regard for the welfare of 
his church. 

Many rebuffs did the pastor meet with, and of 
a more unpleasant nature than that at the hands 
of Dr. Cricket ; but he toiled on with honest and 
pious industry, thinking now and then. that the 
more prosperous ones of his sect might help ; but 
not repining overmuch, for his little church was 
filled, although with those who did not give. 

One Sunday after service Miss Kitty Tickle- 
wich, tripping from the organ gallery, saw the 
pastor walking down the centre aisle. “Just 
catch him,” said Miss Kitty, with her juvenile 
and artless playfulness; and so she did, at the 
foot of the gallery stairs. He looked pale from 
the fatigue of conducting the long service. He 
shrank a little at sight of the rippling member 
of his choir. He tried to shirk it, but it was no 
use; he knew that the sirens who sought to undo 
St. Anthony had been at it ever since. He would 
have madc good a retreat, but there was no out- 
let, so he looked kindly upon the maiden, extend- 
ing his hand. 

“How do you do, Miss Ticklewich ? 
well, I hope ?” 

“La, Mr. Jones, you know I’m never ailing!” 
He did, to his cost. 

“This is a glorious morning. Fine weather 
makes all the difference in our attendance.” 

“What a beautiful sermon you gave us this 
morning, Sir! Do you know” (with her most 
guileless cast below the sand-colored hair), “ it 
has made me resolve to be so good!” She was 
looking out of the corners of her eyes, tips of 
her fingers meeting pleadingly over the hymn- 
book she was bearing homeward. 

“T am very pleased, I’m sure, if any poor 
words of mine—” 

“Not poor, Mr. Jones, dear Mr. Jones; I must 
say so, for having brought me to this way of 
thinking. Ah!” (with a heavy sigh) “what a 
life is yours, so lofty, so full of single devoted- 
ness!” The pastor recoiled a step. 

“JI do my best, Miss Ticklewich, no more, 
with the strength given me. My scope, as you 
know, is narrow; I often feel I want breathing 
room. Our chapel is sorely dilapidated. I had 
hoped before this to have set about its restora- 


Quite 


| tion, but friends seem backward, co-operators 


half-hearted, and thus the project lingers. How- 
ever, it’s no use looking upon the dark side. 
The old place having stood all these years will 
stand a long time yet, but it grieves a pastor to 
see the house of prayer month after month want- 
ing a few repairs which a dozen with their 
shoulders to the wheel would soon see executed.” 

“Why don’t you ask the famous preacher to 
help you?” 

“T wrote to the doctor quite recently; but his 
engagements, he was sorry to say, prevented his 
acceding to my request.” 

“ Bother the doctor!” cried Kitty Ticklewich, 
wickedly ; “I mean Mr. Garland.” 

The pastor of Pisgah Tabernacle appeared 
properly shocked. 

“Do you know what you are saying, Miss 
Ticklewich? Are you aware of the bitter scorn 
with which one in my position is looked upon by 
the Church of England? How much more would 
this be the case with this idol of fashion, having 
one of the largest congregations in the kingdom ?” 

“Rubbish! You entertain wrong notions of 
him. Go and call upon him, and he will assist 
us.” 
“No, Miss Ticklewich; principle forbids. I 
should not think it right.” 

“Well, shall I call for you, and tell him the 
truth ?” 

“T should say not. 
control your actions.” 

“T am very silly sometimes,” said Miss Kitty, 
simply, “and they do indeed need controlling.” 
The pastor thought so. 

They parted, the old chapel-keeper wanting to 
lock the doors, and Mr. Jones objecting to talk 
in the street. 

On the following day Miss Ticklewich called 
at Mr. Garland’s, and was admitted to his pres- 
ence without any ceremony. 

The Minister heard her artless tale through 
with kind attention. 

“Now,” concluded Miss Ticklewich, with de- 
lightful candor, “it is, I know, an unusual thing 
for a clergyman of the Established Church to be 
appealed to for sympathy with a Nonconformist 
preacher, but I believe you are broadly charita- 
ble, and not biassed by sect. Our own people 
can not help, our denominational friends will 
not, the general public stand aloof, indifferent, 
and so we may go on to the day of doom. Our 
pastor has been to the people who subscribe to 
this, that, and the other, and got nothing out of 
them, owing, I suppose, to its being a chapel in 
an out-of-the-way district, and there being no 
subscription list. He has written to people of 
positiop, to tradesmen of wealth, and to those at 
a distance; a beggarly thirty shillings being the 
result. This wears down a man and sickens 
him. We can’t get up a bazar, because our peo- 
ple haven’t time to make things, and haven't 
money to buy materials. Mr. Jones wrote to 
some ladies, and they would have felt ‘ charmed 
to comply with his request, but’—mark the ‘ but,’ 
Mr. Garland, please—‘ they were occupied upon 
preparing for the large bazar at the Dome in No- 
vember.’ Thus, up in the corner, a8 you may 
say, the idea occurred to me that you might as- 
sist us, and I mentioned this to Mr. Jones, who 
seemed outraged by the bare notion. Now I 
don’t see things in that light; beggars mustn’t 
be choosers, and poor pride is ignorance. So I 
determined to call upon you myself, and, beg- 
ging your pardon for the liberty, I hope you're 
not offended. It’s no distant missions nor trump- 
ed-up charity I'm pleading for, but a place of 


But I can not, of course, 





worship under one’s very nose, and in the very 
centre of a necessitous neighborhood.” 

Miss Ticklewich did plead in her most sweetly 
persuasive manner. hatever he might have 
thought, the Minister displayed no annoyance at 
the lady’s audacious and vulgar, yet good-natured, 
efforts in behalf of her struggling little church. 

“ And what is the large sum necessary, Miss 
Ticklewich, for the restoration ?” 

“We think thirty-five pounds would do it thor- 
oughly, Sir,” replied the lady, quivering with de- 
light, for by the kind expression she believed her 
errand was about to prove a successful one. But 
Mr. Garland, who thought as much of his poorer 
brother’s feelings as of his own, would not wound 
that other’s sensitiveness in this way. 

“ And very sincerely do I trust you may be 
saved from the disappointment of feeling the 
amount can not be raised. I am sure you will 
excuse me, knowing the many calls upon my purse, 
if I do not express my sympathy in a more prac- 
tical and immediate manner.” 

Miss Ticklewich rose. 

“Do I understand you are not going to do any 
thing forus? Well, I should never have believed 
it of you, Sir!” 

The Minister smiled with great kindness. “I 
am sorry to dispel any roseate illusion you had 
formed concerning my power and inclination to 
help others, Miss Ticklewich.” 

“Put not your faith in princes!” murmured 
the lady, with plaintive sweetness. ‘“ Man! man! 
Alas! all flesh is grass!” and with inexpressible 
sadness Miss Ticklewich departed. Her idol was 
lowered from its pedestal, was mere breakable 
clay after all, was cracking fast. And the in- 
censed spinster trotted over to her friend Miss 
Caddie to have a fling at it, and hear the news 
while lunching. 

After she had gone, the Minister, with exqui- 
site forethought, sent on a sealed, unaddressed en- 
velope to his housekeeper in town, with it a slip 
requesting her to address it according to the di- 
rection given therewith, and post it in London. 
The envelope contained a bank-note for fifty 
pounds, inclosed in a sheet of letter-paper with 
this explanation: “ Toward restoring Mr. Jones’s 
church, with a friend's kind wishes for his extended 
success in the ministry.” 





CHAPTER LXVIL 
SIR HORACE’S SECRET IS DISCOVERED. 


Tue honored aunts of Sir Horace Vivian set 
their adventurous minds upon riding in the Park. 
It was the morning following that day the inci- 
dents of which have been described. It was upon 
thirteen well-trained steeds the goddesses elected 
to make their advent at the fashionable meet. 

Sir Horace attempted faint dissuasion, which 
was emphatically overruled. 

“We know you are not fond of horseback, Hor- 
ace, but for once you must surrender to our pleas- 
ure. Other girls ride, why not we? I beg to tell 
you, when your aunts were young—er—hem— 
younger, they rode like—like—” 

“ Centauresses !” suggested Sir Horace; which 
greatly pained his relatives. 

“No, nephew; like those aerial spirits who 
guided the chariot of the sun. We have not for- 
gotten, I hope, our skillful management of the 
beautiful equine animal.” 

It resulted in Sir Horace going to the livery- 
stables, and there arranging for the morning’s use 
of the fourteen most tractable animals the stables 
could supply. 

These formed a truly imposing procession, to 
the great delight of the urchins, who followed as 
perseveringly as when some circus parades the 
principal streets of a town. 

An oak settee from the hall served for a 
stepping-stone. Aunt Penelope was the first to 
mount, and had only just acquainted her nephew 
that she felt like Queen Elizabeth, when she cap- 
sized, and had it not been for her clinging to the 
neck of her steed, she must have fallen to the 
ground. The little boys set up a shout, which 
the aunts instantly suppressed by turning the full 
force of their Medusa glare upon the offenders. 

The graceful cavalcade was quickly formed in 
line, a crowd of domestics’ caps appearing at the 
windows of three sides of the square. 

They were just ready for the start, and their 
steeds were champing and rearing with impa- 
tience, when Aunt Dido remembered that riding 
always made her feel faint, and a basket of sand- 
wiches, a seed-cake, and a bottle of home-made 
wine and water had to be fixed upon the saddle of 
the obliging Sir Horace, who tenderly hoped that 
this expedition would effectually deliver an over- 
ridden world of his aunts. 

Then they set forth, some rude juvenile of ad- 
vanced knowledge shouting something about Tam 
O’Shanter’s witches. 

We have all heard of the charge of the Light 
Brigade. The poor steeds therein have passed 
into the hackney epoch, but the descent of Sir 
Horace’s party at the crossing forcibly reminded 
him of the well-known action, for his aunts rode 
over every thing, not from a Hun-like spirit so 
much as because they could not help it. 

“ Now, gawky !” called out a desperate-looking 
female whom Aunt Minerva had almost ridden 
down, “look where you’re a-driving to!” 

“Oh, my !” screamed another, “ that’s a riding- 
school !” 

It was very unpleasant that the public would 
criticise, but there was nothing to do but submit, 
and press on for the Park, where ladies upon 
horses were not objects of unusual comment. 
They pressed on. 

Rotten Row being reached, Sir Horace trusted 
all annoyance would be at an end; but they had 
not been there five minutes before he saw the 
most studiously fastidious of his friends advan- 
cing, accompanied by a lady, young and graceful, 
whom Sir Horace knew to be his recently wedded 
wife, to whom he had not yet been introduced. 





It was embarrassing to a degree, What would 
the attendant sirens be taken for? There was 
no avoiding them, and Sir Horace tried to wear a 
smile of bonhomie. He saw the lady draw atten- 
tion to their approach, and immediately afterward 
look another way. He saw his friend adjust an 
eyeglass, then drop it pityingly and coolly, as usu- 
al, perhaps a little moreso. Another instant and 
they were up with them. It was imperative to 
speak—must speak to one another; but Sir Hor- 
ace had no conception what to say, or how to get 
out of it. His friend spoke first. 

“ Fine morning—hope you are quite well? Dev- 
il of a lot of fine women with you !” and rode on, 
with an august inclination, his companion looking 
another way during the interchange of civilities. 

They had p on, Sir Horace biting his lip 
with mortification. “What fellow,” he said to 
himself, ‘could wave his hand over a flock like 
mine and say, ‘My aunts!’ I verily believe her 
ladyship suspected Bohemia, and that I was air- 
ing one of the music halls in the absence of my 
family.” 

“ Don’t you trouble, Horace !” cried Miss Penel- 
ope, observing their knight looked vexed. “We 
didn’t want to be introduced. Your fine connec- 
tions are not among our wants, but we do like 
things right and straightforward in the house. 
As for that woman’s nose, it’s a pity she didn’t 
hold it a little higher, looking as if all the Park 
belonged to her, steering along for all the world 
like the figure-head of a ship! Some lady’s-maid 
exalted in station, Pll be bound. Save us from 
want 0’ charity, but any body could see what she 
was. Now, girls—” 

Highly indignant, Miss Penelope spurred for- 
ward, closely followed by the battalion. 

There seemed an unusual number of nice peo- 
ple about that day, and Sir Horace and party 
were honored with no small share of attention. 
His friends looked coldly upon the cavalcade, as 
though upon a procession of nightmares. 

They returned home, the ladies very fatigued, 
and Miss Dido exceedingly faint. 

The servants arrived later, when an immediate 
diversion ensued, Miss Penelop idering it her 
emphatic duty to cross-question them upon where 
they had been, and whom they had been with. 
Then she came in to Sir Horace. 

“ Don’t you trouble, nephew ; but with such a 
lot of servants as you have about you, the place 
is going to rack and ruin as fast as ever it can. 
I never came near such an impertinent set—never ! 
But I hope to work a radical change, if only for 
our poor dear Marion’s sake, whom we hope soon 
to have with us now. As a beginning, I’ve told 
one of the maids to pile all the table linen on the 
dresser, just to see what you have and what you 
have not, for I declare you don’t know: the tray 
cloths and table napkins kicking about that kitch- 
en would make a saint weep. It is well we came 
as we did, for upon my word there is no manage- 
ment !” 

“It seems you quite ignore my eldest daugh- 
ter’s position in the house, as well as that of the 
lady whom I have engaged for the express pur- 

se.” 

“Yes, we'll soon settle her! We've heard 
quite enough about this precious companion— 
companion, indeed! Yes, I should think so.” 

“T may as well say now as when that much- 
abused person appears, that I shall maintain my 
authority in my own household in all matters con- 
nected with the engaging, retaining, or dischar- 
ging of those in my employ, and certainly shall not 
permit any one of them to be insulted either by 
your officious self or your sisters.” 

“Girls! You hear,” shrilly exclaimed their 
leader—“ you hear the preliminary defense of 
this brazen creature! But it shall not save her 
from being told the truth. I’ve no patience with 
such ; eating our nephew out of house and home, 
while the servants are doing pretty much as they 
like.” 

Later in the afternoon, when his aunts were up 
to their necks in the choicest of his damask, Sir 
Horace stole an interview with his little captive. 

“ Almost tired of being in prison, pretty one?” 

“No, I like it; I could stay here for a long, 
long time yet.” 

“ Well, you’re going to, I hope.” 

She smiled archly. “ With a /ittle more liberty, 
you mean ?” 

“Tt will depend upon how you contrive to pre- 

our friend in your favor,” said he, with a 
sly look. 

At which a warm glow tinged the child’s face. 
As the time drew near she became tremulous lest 
any accident should mar their plan. Sir Horace 
went on to dress for dinner, and while thus en- 
gaged his party arrived. It took a long time for 
all the aunts to kiss or to be kissed by all their 
nieces, while Lady Vivian somewhat coldly gave 
her hand in turn to each; so that Sir Horace had 
time to send down to request the immediate at- 
tendance of Mrs. Thompson up stairs. This was 
done quietly and without attracting observation, 
by the most sensible of Sir Horace’s servants, 
and presently the lady appeared, looking, if any 
thing, the better for the sea-voyage, and more 
delicately pretty than ever. 

“T am glad to see you back, madam, although 
rather earlier than I wished; but no doubt Lady 
Vivian has explained to you that we are some- 
times honored by—by—” 

The lady smiled, and Sir Horace knew she was 
acquainted with all concerning the terrible in- 
fliction. He had now to account for the motive 
of their strange procedure, and briefly as possi- 
ble Sir Horace thought it advisable to describe 
events. This he did, speaking glowingly of his 
young charge, and admitting her having crept by 
infinitesimal degrees right into his stupid old 
heart. She was greatly moved, and with trem- 
ulous emotion seemed to hang upon his utter- 
ance with such eager anxiety he would not delay 
an instant communicating the truth. This he 
did with the greatest delicacy, showing her at 
once the retreat where her darling was conceal- 
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ed, rightly judging she would be greatly relieved 
to retire to its privacy. 

His attention was diverted by the approach of 
the party: his wife, daughters, and aunts, all 
talking at once, and Miss Penelope louder than 
any of them, their approach being signalled by 
the confusion of tongues. While they were yet 
some distance off the sensitive baronet had time 
to recover himself; and upon their arrival greet- 
ed his wife and daughters affectionately, if with- 
out demonstrative enthusiasm. 

“ And now,” continued Miss Penelope, resum- 
ing the discourse this greeting interrupted, “I 
have only to say that a female has been, and we 
believe is, concealed in this house; we deemed 
it only proper to communicate with you, and ad- 
vise your immediate return.” 

“And now that I have returned, Miss Penel- 
ope,” said Lady Vivian, with severe stateliness, 
“allow me to assure you that any accusation you 
may make against Sir Horace will be treated 
with the contempt it deserves. I have always 
had the most implicit confidence in my husband, 
and the last people who could ever destroy that 
confidence are yourselves. Your presence in 
this house is unnecessary, undesired, and unwel- 
come. I need say no more.” 

With disdainful majesty Lady Vivian turned 
from the tribe, as though their very presence was 
loathsome to her. 

“ Better go down into the housekeeper’s room, 
I think; P’ve come over quite sinking.” Thus 
Aunt Dido to Aunt Phyllis. 

“One moment, Marion. We will make good 
our charge, or perish in the attempt.” 

Lady Vivian turned to address her husband— 

“You will make arrangements for your rela- 
tives’ departure, Horace, as quickly as possible ?” 

“Yes, he’d better!” cried Miss Penelope, 
threateningly. ‘And this is our reward, is it, 
for trying to preserve the honor of the family, 
and hush up what must have proved a public 
scandal. But, there, some women can submit to 
any thing; and, of course, being away from 
home so much, you don’t take the interest in it 
one might reasonably expect. We repeat, a fe- 
male is concealed in this house, and we will not 
quit it until the minx is discovered !” 

“To hasten the former desirable event, my 
dear aunts, perhaps I can assist the latter.” 

“There, girls! You hear him! He actually 
admits it!” Miss Penelope handed the bonbon 
effusion to Marion. ‘ Read it, my love; let us 
hear what your mamma thinks of that.” Laugh- 
ing heartily, Miss Vivian read the ludicrous jin- 
gle aloud. 

“Each cuntt tian selene 
Shall thus of this made afraid.” 

“Exactly my sentiments,” said her ladyship, 
curtly. 

“ But we want to know how it came in that oak 
chest ?” asked Aunt Minerva, sharply. 

“A relic, I should think,” merrily cried the 
youngest Miss Vivian, “of my school-days, when 
I know I used to store my treasures in so many 
different places, I often forgot where. I wish I’d 
one or two young playmates now! I get tired of 
my big sisters’ company sometimes.” 

“Well, that’s pretty and affectionate!” ex- 
claimed Miss Iphigenia. “I only wish I was your 
ma! My word, but I’d keep you under, young 
lady!” 

“ Your interference is not required, Miss Iphi- 
genia !”’ said her ladyship, stiffly. 

“ And it wasn’t offered, ma’am,” replied the 
other, equally unbending. 

Lady Vivian drew herself up haughtily, with a 
look of unutterable scorn. 

“You will permit me to pass?” To Miss Pe- 
nelope. 

“Oh, certainly! It seems you’ve brought some 
airs from the Continent, but you can’t do it like 
that woman in the Park!” (Miss Penelope will 
never forget that woman in the Park.) “ And it 
strikes me even your head will come down when 
you see what you willsee. Girls! girls! To the 
studio !” 

[to BE OONTINUED.] 








CREWEL-WORK, OR MEDIZ: VAL 
EMBROIDERY. 


“TN days of old, when knights were bold, and 

many a bloody battle fought,” the fair la- 
dies in whose dear name they struck their mighty 
blows were not idle. Seated at their embroidery 
frames, surrounded by their maidens, they work- 
ed their curious designs—perchance “a border 
fantasy of flower and branch, with yellow-throat- 
ed nestling in the nest”—while pages served them 
on the bended knee, and minstrels sang of love 
and war. Clashing armor and plumed crests have 
vanished now, banished by the exigencies of mod- 
ern civilization and modern commercial life, but 
pretty maidens and fair dames we still have with 
us, who, in their zeal for the decorative art tenden- 
cies of the present day, are seemingly seeking to 
rival their sisters of the olden time at their ancient 
pursuit. In fact, the medieval embroidery, or 
crewel-work, as it is now called, is at present so 
much in vogue that a description of the manner 
in which it is done, and the uses to which it can 
be put, may not be unacceptable to the readers 
of the Bazar. 

The material which is to be embroidered varies 
according to the —_ for which it is desig- 
nated. Cloth, felt, silk, or satin may be used for 
chair backs, table-covers, curtains for hanging 
shelves, and the like, but white linen sheeting is 
the material most generally employed. This can 
be used for all the above-mentioned purposes, and 
for toilette covers, scrap bags, and little bedroom 
adornments as well. The crewel is a strong two- 
threaded woolen yarn, differing materially from 
the ordinary zephyr. It is made in special soft 
shades of color not to be found in other worsteds, 
and which are peculiarly suitable for the imita- 


tion of natural leaves and flowers, To add to its 





other excellences, it washes well. The cost is 
very trifling: from eight to ten cents for a large 
skein. 

The work may be done either in a frame or in 
the hand. In the latter way one progresses more 
rapidly, but for large pieces of work a square 
sliding frame which can be held in the lap or 
mounted upon a standard is preferable, as the 
danger of drawing or puckering the linen is there- 
by obviated. Any carpenter can easily put one 
together, the sides being about twenty-seven inch- 
es in length. A graceful design should then be 
traced in pencil upon the linen. Almost any nat- 
ural flower or fruit, with its appropriate leaves 
and buds, will form a fitting decoration. Sun- 
flowers, wild roses, Japan lilies, trailing vines 
without beginning or end, seem to make part of 
all the favorite designs at present, yellow being 
the predominant color. The principal fault to 
guard against—a fault common to most begin- 
ners—is a certain stiffness of arrangement. The 
tendency of the growth of the plant should be 
followed as nearly as possible. But if not suffi- 
ciently expert to draw her own designs, either 
from nature, a copy, or her own imagination, the 
embroiderer may procure designs already traced 
upon the linen at the different stores where the 
materials for crewel-work are sold. 

When the design is legibly traced, tapes should 
be sewed to the linen, which should then be firm- 
ly tied to the frame. As before said, the frame 
must rest in the lap, and the left arm is placed 
underneath it. The downward stitch is taken by 
the right hand, the needle is received and passed 
up again by the left, so that the left hand is al- 
ways below and the right hand always above the 
work. This manner of working is not as easy at 
first as the common method of using the right 
hand alone, but after practice it will be found 
much more rapid and convenient. The stitch 
used in crewel-work is very simple; it is legs set 
or mechanical than other fancy-work stitches, and 
with it the worker can create much more artistic 
effects. All the niceties of shading, of the blend- 
ing of colors, can be worked out at the discretion 
of the embroiderer, as an artist works out his ef- 
fects with crayon or brush. 

Let us suppose our design traced, our material 
stretched upon the frame, and ourselves ready to 
begin the work. We will commence with a leaf 
which is to be done in olive green, shaded with 
and having stems of a darker shade. We begin 
first to cover the outline. Making a knot in the 
worsted, push the needle through at the point 
where the stem joins the leaf, putting it in again 
on the upper side at about a quarter of an inch 
from the point where it was first put through. 
Then with the left hand push it back from un- 
derneath at about the middle of the first stitch, 
as close beside that first stitch as possible, and 
even at times directly through the crewel. Make 
another stitch a quarter of an inch in length, 
push the needle back from the under side again 
at or through the middle of the second stitch, 
and so on around the outline, each stitch overlap- 
ping its neighbor. After the outline is thus work- 
ed, another row of stitches should be placed just 
inside it, and so on, gradually approaching the 
centre until the leaf is entirely filled up. Differ- 
ent shades of green are used, according to the 
shading of the leaf which the embroiderer is copy- 
ing. The effect thus created is very charming, 
and the same pleasure can be taken in blending 
and harmonizing the colors in worsteds as in 
paints. The veins are put in last, after the leaf 
has been entirely worked, so that they stand out 
in bold relief. 

The shaded petals of flowers are somewhat 
differently treated, though the stitch is still the 
same. The stitches should start from the outline 
and should be directed toward the centre, following 
the grain of the petal. One must be careful not 
to take all the stitches of the outer shade directly 
up to the next inner shade, as that would make 
a hard line of contrast, but the shades must be 
blended. This may be done by occasionally run- 
ning a stitch of the first color up into the next. 

The direction of the stitches should always fol- 
low the grain of the object imitated; thus stems 
should never be worked across, but always up and 
down, as they grow. A quarter of an inch has 
been mentioned as the average length of the stitch, 
but that point must be determined in some de- 
gree by the coarseness or fineness of the material 
used, by the size of the object represented, and 
by the destination of the work when finished. 
For instance, a piece of embroidery thrown care- 
lessly over the back of a chair, which is by its po- 
sition brought under minute inspection, requires 
finer and more delicately shaded stitches than a 
curtain for a hanging book-shelf, which is viewed 
only from a distance. 

If when the work is taken from the frame it 
should appear drawn or puckered, that fault can 
easily be remedied. Lay a damp cloth upon the 
wrong side of the embroidery, and then press it 
with a hot iron. After it has been thoroughly 
steamed in this way, remove the cloth, and the 
work will be found perfectly smooth. In wash- 
ing crewel-work, make a strong lather of good 
soap, and rub the article in it, but do not rub the 
soap itself on the worsted. Rinse it thoroughly, 
and keep the goods stretched while drying. 

Very pretty sketches, resembling outline draw- 
ings, may be worked with the crewels in the 
stitch which has been described. The design 
should be first traced, and then worked with one 
row of stitches in appropriate colors. The effect 
is that of a picture drawn with colored pencils, 
For example, a set of doyleys, to be used with 
finger-glasses, may be decorated with Japanese 
designs ; fans thrown carelessly down, pagodas, 
Japanese interiors, a man and woman in lively 
conversation, and, funniest of all, the backs of 
three fat little boon companions, their hats on 
their heads, their umbrellas held up aloft, and 
their long pigtails sweeping the ground. 

But it is useless to mention any particular dec- 
orative designs, since these will in most part be 





suggested by the taste, skill, and observation of 
the individual worker. Let each person inter- 
ested in the art follow her own fancy in whatev- 
er direction it may lead, let her cull her designs 
from whatever appeals most directly to herself, 
keeping distinctly in mind the fact that the real 
value of any work of art lies in the fidelity with 
which the thought and nature of the artist are 
brought out and exp 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


| ty recent launch of the City of Pard, the sec- 
ond steamer for the new American line to 
Brazil, was an interesting event, which brought 
to Chester, Pennsylyania, a large concourse of 
distinguished visitors. A short time previous a 
companion steamer, the City of Rio de Janeiro, 
was launched from the same ship-yard of Mr. 
John Roach & Sons, by whose enterprise this Bra- 
zilian line has been established, which promises 
to be of great importance and advantage to our 
country. Brazil, with a territory of something 
like 4,000,000 square miles, produces in abun- 
dance coffee, sugar, rubber, valuable woods, and 
many other articles which our country needs as 
well as other countries. Last year the Brazilian 
exports amounted to $107,000,000, of which the 
United States purchased about one-half. But 
we have agricultural and mechanical implements, 
as well as various manufactured goods, which 
Brazil wants, yet last year our exports to that 
country were only about $7,000,000. This is due 
to the fact that the United States has been the 
only great nation without direct communication 
with Brazil—England, France, Germany, Spain, 
and Italy all having lines of steamers, affording 
opportunity for manufacturers to ship to Bra- 
zil. Moreover, by a contract which has existed 
between England and the Brazilian Empire, the 
mails from Rio de Janeiro were brought to New 
York by English steamers on their way to Liv- 
erpool, and mail communications from the Unit- 
ed States went first to Liverpool, and by that 
indirect way to their destination in South Amer- 
ica, at great expense of time and postage. Many 
of our exports were also sent in the same round- 
about way. Of course such arrangements great- 
ly restricted all business between our country 
and Brazil, although both nations desired freer 
intercourse. The English mail contract expired 
about a year ago, and last November an agree- 
ment was made by the Brazilian government 
with John Roach & Sons for carrying the mails 
in first-class steamers for ten years, commencing 
on May 1, 1878. Thus anew market, practically, 
is opened to the United States, into which our 
surplus of manufactured goods may overflow 
easily and advantageously. 





In 1876 ladies of New York city organized a 
“Mount Vernon Aid Society’—a movement 
which was followed by many other States in the 
Union. The object was to establish a fund for 
the support of the Mount Vernon estate inde- 
pendent of the admission fee now charged. Last 
year, by means of a series of entertainments— 
among which the spectacle of the “ Mistletoe 
Bough” was specially famed—the society raised 
several thousand dollars. The money obtained 
has been invested in government securities, ex- 
cept a small portion which was expended in re- 
pairs about the mansion. On the evenings of 
April 25 and 26 the pantomime of “ The Sleeping 
Beauty” will be performed at the Academy of Mu- 
sic in aid of the above-mentioned object. The 
performers are prominent members of society in 
this city, who are not accustomed to grace the 
stage with their presence. 





Thirteen nurses who ane pe finished the 
course of instruction required at the Training 
School for Nurses in East Twenty-sixth Street 
recently received diplomas, in the presence of 
many friends of that excellent institution. In 
addressing the graduates Dr. William H. Draper 
said, in substance: ‘*‘ We need nurses much more 
than we need doctors, and I wish we graduated 
every year three or four hundred nurses, and 
only thirteen doctors.” 





Shall it be war or ce? This seems to be 
the great question weghing on the minds of the 
European powers. hile it is pending, Russia 
is replenishing her exchequer, filling up the 
chasms in her armies, building new bridges, re- 
newing military contracts, and ear Ne - 
does from Germany to the number of 1500. The 
Turks are accumulating guns and ammunition 
in various places, and, assisted by the Russians 
constructing barracks and laying in stores of 
provisions. And England is re-enforcing her 
naval force in every way, assuming such a war- 
like attitude that Russia grows defiant. 





In 1880 grand fétes are to be given in Belgium 
in celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
independence of that country. At Brussels the 
fétes are to continue a week. 





Between the day on which war was declared 
comet Turkey and the signing of the armistice 
the Russian army of the Danube captured 15 
pashas, 113,000 officers and men, 606 guns, 9600 
tents, 140,200 muskets, and 24,000 horses; in ad- 
dition, 200,000 small-arms, yataghans, and pistols 
were taken from Turkish irregular troops, and 
13,000 lances and daggers. The Russian army 
in Asia captured 14 pashas and 50,200 officers 
and men, guns, 16,000 tents, 42,000 muskets, 
18,000 horses, and immense stores of ammuni- 
tion and provisions. The number of fire-arms 
and miscellaneous w ns taken from the Asi- 
atic irregular troops of the Porte was also ex- 
ceedingly large. In Europe, as in Asia, a vast 
quantity of rice, bread, and salt was seized, as 
well as an immense number of cartridges and a 
gant quantity of loose powder. The Servian 

oops also acquired a large booty during the 
short time they were engaged in the war. 





A tragedy, dreadful in its reality, was enacted 
on the stage of the opera-house at Pawtucket, 
Rhode Island, on the evening of April 5. One 
of the “sensations” prom as a gratification 
of morbid taste in the audience was the shoot- 
ing of an apple from the head of a woman, the 
shot being fired by another woman, who stood 
with her back to the target, and took aim by 
means of the reflection in a mirror. The feat 
had been performed several times, and no harm 
had followed. But on this occasion, as the au- 
dience with hushed breath watched the levelled 





rifle, the report was followed by a sudden shriek, 
and the woman who had stood with the apple 
on her head fell heavily, with a bullet in her 
brain. She lingered unconscious two days, and 
then died. Such trifling with human life, even 
if unattended with fatal consequences, should be 
regarded as a crime. No one has the right to 
put another's life in jeopardy; and if public 
sentiment is not strong enough to prevent such 
exhibitions, the law should wholly forbid them. 





The fifty-third annual exhibition of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design presents the largest 
number of paintings, drawings, and statuary ever 
offered to the public by the Academy, the cata- 
logue list being nearly 750. Every visitor will 
find abundant study in this collection. Five 
rooms and the corridor are filled, and, in addi- 
tion, a room is set apart down stairs for the 
sculpture. 





It has been proposed to change the name of 
the ‘ Mercantile Library Association of the City 
of Brooklyn” to the more simple and compre- 
hensive title of ‘‘ The Brooklyn Library.” 





At eee, Pennsylvania, a dreadful disas- 
ter occurred on April 5—a collision on the Le- 
_ Valley Railroad, followed by explosions of 
oil tanks, the ——_ on one of the colliding 
trains being oil. veral men were killed, and 
many frightfully injured. A large amount of 
may was destroyed. Who was to blame? 
now the question. 


It is the custom of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association of this city to hold receptions 
on the last Monday evening of each month. 
These entertaininents are social in character, 
and interspersed with musical selections and 
recitations. Recently a concert was given in 
addition to the regular entertainments—a treat 
which was due to the liberality of Mrs. Join 
Jacob Astor, who assumed the whole expense 
and charge. An audience of nearly five hun- 
dred working-women participated in the pleas- 
ure which this concert gave. 


An unusually brilliant company assembled at 
the recent dinner at Delmonico’s given to Mr. 
Bayard Taylor, the new minister to Germany. 
The guests were prominent men of New York 
and other cities who desired to give some token 
of regard to Mr. Taylor, and to express the gen- 
eral satisfaction felt at his appointment to Ber- 
lin. The dinner, the service, and the decora- 
tions of the dining hall exhibited in a striking 
manner the taste and skill of the Delmonicos. 
Mr. William Cullen Bryant presided, and made 
the opening address, to which Mr. Taylor made 
a feeling response. Addresses were afterward 
delivered by Mayor Ely, Edwards Pierrepoint, 
George H. Boker, Samuel D. Babcock, Charles 
Dudley Warner, George William Curtis, the Rev. 
Dr. Henry W. Bellows, Ex-Governor Salomon, 
W. D. Howells, Samuel B. Ruggles, Judge Noah 
Davis, the Rev. Dr. Rogers, William Walter 
Phelps, Samuel L. Clemens, and the Rev. Dr. 
Hitchcock. The speeches were all brief but fe- 
licitous, and a genuine sympathy and kindly fel- 
lowship pervaded every thing that was said. 








ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. H.—An evening dress of pale buff, blue, or rose- 
colored summer silk in damask designs would be pret- 
ty, suitable, and so soft that packing would not hurt 
it. If this is too dressy, get a serviceable black or blue 
grenadine. A white gauze or Swiss muslin would an- 
swer for the blonde at the concerts, and one of the fig- 
ured silks for the daytime. Round hats will not be as 
large and as pronounced this summer as they were last 
season. There will, of course, be shade hats for coun- 
try use. 

Canpaok.—Make your white polonaise with scarf 
drapery ; line the waist with white; have the sleeves 
without lining; cut the neck square, and trim the 
whole with white Spanish lace, or else with fringe. 
Trim your white organdy polonaise with the new braid 
lace, or else imitation Honiton, and long loops of rib- 
bon that is pale blue on one side and dark cardinal on 
the other. Get gray de bége for a summer travelling 
dress, and make it by the pattern of the Short Kilt Suit 
illustrated in Bazar No. 11, Vol. XL A bride should 
never wear her orange blossoms after her wedding is 
over. She should have other flowers put on her wed- 
ding dress when she wears it afterward. 

Mas. H. M. F.—Get lighter beige-colored silk to 
combine with that you now have. Use the pattern of 
the Belted Habit Basque and Combination Skirt illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 15, Vol. XI. 

Emuma.—Get dark blue or black lady’s cloth for a 
riding-habit, and make it with the narrow short-gored 
skirt of the English riding-habit, of which the Bazar 
will send you a pattern for 25 cents. Get an eques- 
trienne hat of black chip or of beaver, and tie black 
net around it. 

8. E. B.—An index for each volume of the Bazar 
will be sent you on receipt of postage. Get the new 
barége de Luz, or else some figured damask silk the 
color of your sample, to combine with your dress. 
Either of these materials will cost you about $1 a yard. 
Use the pattern of the Habit Basque and Combination 
Skirt illustrated in Bazar No. 15, Vol. XI. Get a white 
piqué walking coat with Carrick capes for your little 
girl, and a lace cap or bonnet. 

Mrs. J, C, G.—We receive silver by mail, if it suits 
you to send it, 

Pause C.—We can not undertake to translate short- 
hand sentences for this column. 

A Constant Sunsoriser.—Customs differ with lati- 
tudes, but it is not in accordance with strict conven- 
tional usage for young ladies ever to give receptions 
without the chaperonage of a married lady. 

Inquisrttve Reaper.—A bride should not remove 
her gloves at supper. 

C. K.—Directions for making India jars for pot- 
pourri were given in Bazar No. 5, Vol. XI. 

A.toona.—You may possibly obtain a file of the 
English journal by addressing the publish 

Sunsoriser.—The dark side is the right side of your 
goods. Cut off the front of your polonaise as a basque, 
add an apron front of plain gray wool, and drare the 
back of the polonaise by the pattern of Princesse Po- 
lonaise with Basque Front illustrated in Bazar No. 13, 
Vol. XL. 

Otp Sussoriser.—Macramé lace, or rather fringe, 
is made of flax thread, knotted over a cushion in va- 
rious fanciful designs. The thread costs a dollar a 
pound. It is chiefly used for trimming furniture. 
You can obtain yarn for tapestry rugs at fancy stores, 
We do not give addresses in this column. 
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Fig. 1.—Liven anp Lace 

" Cottar.—[See Fig. 2.] 

Fig. 2.—Curr ror For description see Supplement. 
Cotar, Fie. 1. 


For description see 
Supplement. 










Wurst Cure Bowyer, 


For description see 
Supplement. 










RED Rreson Harr-Bow. 
For description see Suppl. 
Wil 
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Ane. 












Ripon, Insertion, anp Lace Ficuv. 
For description see Supplement. 





Infants’ Mignardise and Crochet Caps, Figs. 1-6. 


See illustrations on page 284. 









_ TuEse caps are worked with crochet cotton, No. 60; that shown by Fig. 4 requires mignar- 
dise besides. The pattern for the caps is given by Fig. 84, Supplement, by which the parts 
on both sides are worked. The side pieces are joined by a straight centre piece. The ne a 
caps are edged with a border finished with a double row of scallops. Fig. Bey eivar amp Lace Conan. 

Begin the cap Fig. 1 by the pattern Fig. 84 on the front corner at the bottom, and work, Faowr.—[See Figs. 6 and 7. 


always going back and forth, as follows: 1st round.—7 ch. (chain stitch), 1 de. (double For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XIV., Fig. 81. 
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Fig. 1—Svrr ror Boy rrom 8 To 10 Yausm Fig. 2.— 
otp.—[See Fig. 2.] 













































































crochet) on the fifth of the 7 ch., * 11 ch., 1 de. on the 8th of the 11 ch., 8 ch., 1 de. on Fr ipti 
n ! ; ¢ 2 ; “y 6 } ae a . or pattern and d f 
the first - the 3 ch., 3 ch., 1 sl. (slip stitch) on the same st. (stitch) on which the last de. . ‘No. ve Fign 98-98 omens a 
was worked, 8 ch., 1 de. on the first of the 3 ch., and repeat from > (three times in the | precedin d,3¢ 3 3 

ab : ) g round, 3 ch. 1 sl. on the st.on Brve § oN -" 
original) ; then 11 ch. 2d round.—Going back on the st. of the preceding round (but | which the de. before indicated was worked, 7 For d ar cece Nece-Tim. Fig. 1.—Toy Harwess axp.Ruwg-Frowr.—| 
without turning the work on the wrong side), * work 1 sl. on the next de. in the preceding | ch., and repeat from > ; finally, 1 sl. on the he ee For pattern, design, and descriptiaile Suppleme 


round, 8 ch., 1 sl. on the st. on which this de. was worked, 3 ch., 1 de. on the first of the | next de. in the preceding round, 3 ch., 1 sl. on 

8 ch., 8 ch., 1 sl. on the st. on which the last de. was worked, 1 sl. on the next de. in the | the st. on which the preceding dc. was worked. 3d round.— 
Like the 1st round (see detail Fig. 2), but as 
the design should come transposed, begin 








r —— = -_ : Sa 
EEL SAN ; ; } from > in the Ist round, and at the end work : ae 
! / several st. more of the design. Besides this, [ > 
fasten the second de. of each pattern figure X ADS 
to the middle of the next free 7 st. in the -[Mooe 
preceding round, and the fourth of the fol- sd 


lowing 11 ch. to the de. of the next leaflet in 
the preceding round (to do this drop the st. 
from the needle, insert the latter into the 
corresponding st., and draw the dropped st. 
through). 4th round.—Like the 2d round. 
Repeat always alternately the 8d and 4th 
rounds, narrowing on the back edges by the 
pattern. Border this part on the back and 
upper edges with one row composed of ch. 
and sl., by which means a straight line (in- 
closing the edge stitches) is formed. Next 
work one round of single crochet, then one 
double crochet round, separating the de. al- 
ways by 1 ch., with which pass over 1 st. of 
the preceding round; then follows one round 
of single crochet. This completes one of the 
side pieces of the cap. The other side piece 
is worked in the same manner, but in the 
opposite direction. In connection with the 
part designed for the left side of the cap work 
the centre piece 12 rounds wide in the de- 
sign previously described, from the front to 
the back edge, going back and forth (in the 
original this part counts 11 pattern figures, 
which come closer together in the middle in 
Ty Nn N \ ; \ i a H 4 order to form the curve on the crown). In 
a ; \ \ ill the Ist round of this part, instead of fasten- 
" ing on the 4th of the 11 ch. in each pattern 
figure, work 1 de. on the corresponding st. of 
the side piece, crocheting from the wrong 
side. Join the last round with the second 
side piece to correspond with the Ist round. 
In order to form a straight line, edge the cap 
all atound with a row composed of ch., sl., 
and of de. on the under edge when necessary. 
Work the 2d round of the border as follows: 
4 ch., the first 3 of which count as first de. ; 
then always alternately 1 de. on the second 
following st. in the preceding round, 1 ch. (on 
the corners work 8 de. separated each by 1 
ch. on the st. there); finally, 1 sl. on the 
third of the 8 ch. counting as first de. in this 
round. 8d round.—4 ch., which count as 
first ste. (short treble crochet), 1 stc. on the 
next st. in the preceding round; then always 
alternately 3 ch., pass over 3 st., 2 ste. on 
the next 2 st. (on the corners work 4 stc., the 
middle two of which are separated by 7 ch. 
on the corner st.); finally, 1 sl. on the fourth 
of the 4 ch. counting as first ste. 4th—6th 
rounds.—Always alternately like the 2d and 
8d rounds. With the 7th round begin the 
first row of the edging (see Fig. 3) as fol- 
lows: Always alternately 7 ch., pass over 5 
st., 1 sc. on the upper veins of the next st. ; 
» ee. . ‘ ‘ on the corners three times pass over 3 in- a . Se = 
Fig. 1.—Stancer ore AnD Gros Grain Fig. 2.—Farte anp Casnwere Dress.—Front. na of 5 st.). 8th remy ao" sl. on the si “ieee , ‘ 
RESS, [For Back, see Mustration on Page 285. } next 4 st. in the preceding round, * 3 ch., 4 Figs. 1 and 2.—Gros Grain 4WBrocapr I 
For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement. de. on the middle of the following 7 ch., 3 For descrip sec Supple 
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Fig. 3.—Liven, Insertion, anp 
LACE Cottar.—[See Fig. 4.] For pattern and description 


Fig. 1.—Gray Curr 
Bornet.—Bacx.—[{ See 
Fig. 2, Page 293. ] 
For description see 
Supplement. 


For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 6.—Vetvet anp Lace CoLar. 
Bacx.—[See Figs. 5 and 7.] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XIV., Fig. 81. 


—— 
) Yuus Fig. 2—Svrr ror Boy rrom 8 ro 10 Years 
oLp.—[See Fig. 1.] 
ement, For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. V., Figs. 28-36, ch., 1 se. on the middle of the next 7 ch., and re- 

peat from >; the last sc. should come on the 
fourth sl. in this round. 9th round.—»x 3 ch., 4 
de. separated each by 4 ch. on the next 4 de. in the 
preceding round, 3 ch., 1 se. on the next sc., and 
- repeat from *. For the second row of edging work on the free veins 
we of the st. in the 4th round, first the 7th round, and then the 8th and 
Lar J 9th rounds in the manner shown by the illustration. 

The cap Fig. 4 is likewise composed of 
three parts, which are joined with an inser- 





>. Reng@-Front.—[See Figs. 2-4, Page 285.] 
scriptiogie Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 37 and 88. 


Brive Satin Ripson Neck-Tire. 
For description see Supplement. 











Fig. 7.—Curr ror Cot- 
Lak, Figs. 5 anp 6. 


see Suppl., No. XIV., Fig. 82. 





Fig. 4.—Curr ror Cotzar, Fie. 
For description see Supplement. 









3. 


Swiss Mustiry, Lace, anp Satin Rippon Ficuv. 
For description see Supplement. 


gives the design for the embroidery, which is worked in button-hole stitch with 
white embroidery cotton and in tent (half-polka) stitch and point Russe with 
blue cotton. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CoRRESPONDENT. | 


o ae YN at present might be summed up in one word—embroidery. Every 
thing is embroidered—from the shoes, gloves, and bonnets, to dresses, cor- 
sages, cravats, and wrappings. Just now braids of fine wool in all colors, on 
which is embroidered a vine of miniature flowers, are chiefly in preparation. 
This embroidery is in silk, and the braid will be used for trimming dresses. 
Many short costumes are being made. Travelling and the Exposition combine 
to defeat dresses with trains, which are more than inconvenient in a crowd. The 
prevailing style both for costumes and half-long dresses is the following: Skirt 
trimmed on the bottom with a simple flounce and on the front breadth with a 
garniture arranged as a tablier. Polonaise forming in front merely a corsage 
with very long basques; consequently this polonaise shows the front breadth of 





tion of mignardise and crochet, and are bor- 
dered with similar insertion on the outer 
edge, to which is joined a double row of 
edging. Work first by the pattern Fig. 84 
(which gives the part with the insertion at 
the curve), beginning at the under edge with 
a foundation of the requisite length in rounds 
going forward as follows: Ist round.—4 ch., 
always alternately 2 sc. separated by 1 p. 
(picot, consisting of 5 ch. and 1 sl. on the 
first of these) on the next 2 st., 8 ch., pass 
over 4 st. 2d round.—1 sl. on the first ch. in 
the preceding round ; then always alternate- 
1) he ly 8 ch., 2 se. separated by 1 p. on the mid- 
iid iM dle 2 of the 8 ch. Repeat always the Ist 
ie ‘i and 2d rounds (see Fig. 5), narrowing on the 
1 back edge according to the pattern. Finish 
| 4 the outer edge with a row composed of ch. 
Ve Hy and sl. in order to form a straight line, as 
| ; : in the cap Fig. 1, and then work one round 
| of single crochet. Next work the insertion 

(see Fig. 6) with two pieces of mignardise as 
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r descrip{ see Supplement. 
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follows: 1st round (in the course of the 
work the mignardise is laid in curves cross- 
ing each other as seen in the illustration).— 
* 2 sl. separated by 2 ch. on the next two 
loops on one side of the first piece of mi- 
gnardise, 8 ch., fasten the sixth following 
of these ch. to the fifth following st. in one 
of the parts of the cap, 1 sl. on the next 
loop, 8 ch., fasten the third of these to the 
corresponding one of the 8 ch. worked be- 
fore these, and the 6th to the fifth following 
se. on the cap, 1 se. on the next loop, 8 ch., 
2 sl. separated by 2 ch. on the next 2 loops, 
1 ch., carry the first piece of mignardise up- 
ward, pass over 8 loops, and repeat from *. 
On the other side of the mignardise work 
a similar round, but at the points where this 
round does not meet one of the three parts 
of the cap the respective st. should of course 
not be fastened. The centre is worked just 
like that of the cap Fig. 1, on a foundation 
of the requisite length, 16 rounds wide (in 
the original the design is repeated 24 times, 
the middle pattern figures in the Ist and 
last rounds coming closer together for the 
curve on the crown). The outer edge of this 
part is finished with a round of single cro- 
chet, which are always fastened to the in- 
sertion at the corresponding points where 
the stitches meet. The double row of edg- 
ing on the edge of the insertion is worked 
as described for the cap Fig. 1. 


Bed-Quilt with Cover. 
See illustration on page 284, 

Turs blue silk quilt is lined with the same 
material, and is quilted with light blue silk 
over wadding. The cover is made of fine 
linen, and is edged all around with an em- 
broidered border. Fig. 85, Supplement, 
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Figs. 1 and 2,—Gros Grain anp Bovrette Dress.—Fronr anp Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 13-27. 
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the skirt, and is long only on the sides and in 
the back. The sides of the polonaise are fastened 
on the skirt to produce the effect of a dress in 
one piece. In the guise of a wrapping is worn a 
scarf, a small mantelet, or else, according to the 
age of the wearer, a visite, all of the same 
material as the dress. For princesse polonaises 
—that is, polonaises in one piece—it is sufficient 
to tie on the chest (without covering the shoul- 
ders) a fichu of heavy black or white lace, or else 
of crépe de Chine of a color to match, either dif- 
ferent or of the same color. These fichus are 
draped with a certain art. When sufficiently long 
they are wound twice about the neck, and are 
fastened on the left shoulder by means of a large 
artistic pin. With dresses of batiste or linen the 
wrap is generally a large fichu of white muslin 
scalloped on the edge, or merely hemmed and 
bordered with coarse white lace set on plain. In 
these wraps the elegance will consist in embroid- 
ering or scalloping the fichu with fine wool or 
cotton in colors to match those of the batiste or 
linen dress; for combination stamps every thing 
which is considered elegant, even (and above all) 
when the toilettes are most simple. Dresses still 
remain very clinging, so that it is an impossibility 
to furnish them with pockets, and in consequence 
the fashion of small bags suspended from the 
belt is becoming general. The most elegant are 
made of black English leather with silver binding. 
But these entirely flat dresses will not resist the 
invasion of short costumes. If, according to all 
predictions, these costumes become general, it will 
be necessary to return to dresses gathered or 
pleated, consequently with a small tournure, and 
consequently to slightly bouffant skirts. I will 
not speak of a little crinoline, but I have a pre- 
vision of it nevertheless. Every thing will de- 
pend on the more or less enthusiastic reception 
which the feminine public may accord the short 
dresses. But in speaking of this I must not neg- 
lect to mention the new fashion of long redingotes. 
Among ourselves be it said, they might better be 
called dressing-gowns. Imagine, in fact, a gen- 
tleman’s dressing-gown with a straight collar 
made of brocade, or damassé, or velvet frisé, and 
worn over a princesse dress. This is regarded 
as the height of elegance, which suits only those 
who are rich enough to pay dearly for a caprice 
of the toilette; yet this is regarded as an eco- 
nomical toilette, because the long redingote may 
be associated with a princesse dress no longer 
new. This redingote, without being short, is not 
made with a train, and opens in front over the 
princesse dress. 

In regard to bonnets, the greatest elegance is 
represented by those of colored straw. Former- 
ly straw bonnets were of straw-color, and at most 
some were of black. Now, however, they are made 
in all shades to match all dresses. Some of these 
are very pretty, as, for instance, maroon trimmed 
with leaves, chestnut blossoms, and even very 
young chestnuts ; dark réséda trimmed with clus- 
ters of mignonette mixed with small roses and 
sprays of myosotis; rose-color, with clusters of 
white and pink acacias ; blue, with bunches of 
bluebells ; gray, with silver thistles and foliage 
powdered with diamond dust. The taste and 
fancy displayed in these details excite surprise 
and admiration. The shape of these bonnets is 
nearly always the capote, and frequently also that 
known as Marie Stuart (with point in front). 

Linen goods are very remarkable. White da- 
massée batiste, linen gauze, transparent like can- 
vas, striped linen—all these hitherto unknown 
fabrics are worthy of notice, if only to refute the 
saying that there is nothing new under the sun. 

Another novelty are wrappings for spring and 
cool summer days made of velvet frisé, or bro- 
caded silk, with large arabesques or else small 
flowers in colors. Both for velvet and silk ma- 
terials are chosen écru or hazel tints. These 
wrappings, lined with silk, have the shape of a 
large visite, and are trimmed with the most beau- 
tiful fringes that have ever been manufactured. 
When the wrap is of flowered brocade, the fringe 
is interspersed at intervals with colored flowers 
made of silk, together with their foliage. 

It is found difficult to find use for the deep 
lace flounces in the toilettes now in vogue; I 
shall therefore describe a very pretty toilette 
which I have seen trimmed with two such 
flounces. Princesse dress of black faille over 
purple faille, the latter being employed for the 
train, sleeves, and upper part corsage, 
while the black faille composed the tablier and 
the rest of the corsage. On the front of the 
tablier was a deep flounce of white lace, set on 
diagonally, Above this was a second similar 
flounce set on in the same direction, but with the 
straight edge turned toward the first flounce. Be- 
tween the two flounces was a drapery of purple 
faille. 

I must not omit mentioning a fancy article 
which is in preparation, but has not yet appeared. 
This is a long triple vest made of velvet /risé, 
brocade, and damassée or embroidered silk. Im- 
agine three vests above each other, over which 
widely opens the polonaise, redingote, or corsage. 
To relieve the too sombre appearance of black 
cashmere, which is nevertheless very convenient 


ground. 
greatly varying the appearance of toilettes, and of 
giving an air of elegance to the simplest dresses. 

In short, dresses are made in two or three in- 


Exoceine Raymonp. 





A CHILDREN’S ENTERTAIN- 
MEN 


T was the Easter we spent at Ryelands, when 

the house was full of children, that Kate and 

I arranged the entertainment in which they were 

the only actors, and that proved so wonderfully 
successful. 

We had plenty of material ranging from five 
to twelve years from which to select those best 
suited to our purpose; but the only difficulty 
seemed to be of what should the entertainment 
consist. Some pantomime we must have, but 
that was almost too light for all; charades would 
hardly answer, for they require all the tact of 
adults to render them lively and entertaining. At 
last a happy thought came to us in the way of 
recitations. With these and pantomime, well se- 
lected and given with spirit, we could hardly fail 
to render it attractive. We had Whittier’s Child 
Life, Carleton’s Centennial Rhymes, and St. Nicho- 
las from which to choose. In the latter we found 
“The Dead Dolly,” which we assigned to little 
Elsie, a bright, charming little creature, the youn- 
gest of them all; we selected for May an “ Easter 
Carol,” and “ A Little Goose” for Harry; Mamie 
took the sweetest little translation from the Ger- 
man, called “Sleep, Baby, Sleep ;” to Katie we 
gave “ Tick, Tick ;” Herbert had the “ Children’s 
Hour ;” Madge chose “ How the Gates came Ajar ;” 
Lou took “Golden Hair ;” Bessie, “ Pictures of 
Memory ;” and Lena, “Nelly’s Lie.” These we 
read to them, carefully giving the proper pauses 
and inflections ; then each one read it over to us 
until we felt sure they could manage it properly, 
and after that committed it to memory. There 
is a vast amount of trouble saved by giving chil- 
dren, and obliging them to give you, the proper 
reading of a piece before they commit it to mem- 
ory; for if not particular in this, they acquire a 
ing2ong expression that, once gained, is very 
difficult to remove. 

While the little actors were busy preparing their 
recitations, Kate and I made the earlier prepara- 
tion in the way of selecting a room and forming 
our plans for background, curtains, and lights. 
The house was a large, old-fashioned country man- 
sion—unfortunately, however, none of its rooms 
had folding-doors, only ordinary ones between 
each one and into the hall. We chose the sum- 
mer parlor, as it had a door opening into the hall, 
through which the audience could enter, and one 
into the dining-room, which would allow the actors 
to use it as a dressing-room. In the side walls of 
the room, about seven feet from the floor, and 
eight feet from the wall between the two rooms, 
we drove two large hooks or staples. These were 
to hold the curtain. In an old chest in the garret 
we found two spreads, about two and a half yards 
square, of India cotton, covered with the quaint 
designs now so highly prized. On one end of 
each we sewed brass rings of an inch in diame- 
ter, putting them on a foot apart, running a fine 
rope through the rings, and having fastened one 
end securely around the hook at one side of 
the room, stretched it as tightly as possible, and 
fastened it to the other. Two pieces of stout 
cord were now run through the rings, fastening 
in the middle and at each end, leaving a long loop 
hanging at the sides. By pulling one string the 
curtains, when closed, are pulled apart ; and when 
desired to be closed, by using the other they slide 
to. It is rather difficult to describe it so as to 
be understandable, but any bright boy can eas- 
ily get “the hang” of it. We next procured a 
piece of narrow scantling as long as the width of 
the room, and on it nailed, in shallow, wide box 
pleats, a piece of India muslin much darker than 
the curtains, but of the same tone, and wide enough 
to reach from the ceiling of the room, or very 
nearly, to four or five inches below the hooks on 
which the curtains are secured. We drove a nail 
or two near the ceiling and in a line with the hooks 
at each side of the room, made loops of strong 
cord, put them over the nails, and in these slipped 
the ends of the scantling. This arrangement 
effectually hid the stores | of the curtain, and 
also concealed the unsightly parts of the back- 
ground, which was the next point to be considered. 

wo long gray shawls, the sort worn many years 
ago by gentlemen, were fastened by small tacks 
across the wall between the two rooms—being 
carefully done, the shawls were not injured—two 
more of the same tone, but smaller, were used to 
pin around an old-fashioned pair of clothes-horses, 
which were to shut off the side of the stage, and 
only allowing the part in which the performance 
was carried on to be visible. The only part in 
which we required the assistance of a carpenter 
was for the frame on which we stretched the black 
tarlatan, which is very necessary to soften the 
lights, and should be placed directly behind the 
curtain, thus allowing the full light to fall upon 
the stage, but softening it to the audience. Foot- 
lights are always unsafe with children, so we ar- 
ranged lanterns and kerosene lamps on tables out 
of reach behind the side screens just alluded to, 
so they would throw a powerful light on the stage. 

Through all this we were thinking out our pan- 
tomime, and at last decided on “ Old Mother Hub- 
bard” and “ Cinderella” as being the best suited. 
Some one suggested an effective tableau which 
would answer for the opening performance, and 
would bring in nearly all the actors, called “ The 
Various Uses of a Handkerchief,” and to these 
we added a few of those comicalities to be found 
on the last page of the Bazar. “He cometh 
not” and “ Only a faded Flower” were chosen. 

For the recitations we only had four rehearsals, 
and three for the pantomime, etc., as we found it 
much better not to have them too long before- 
hand, preferring to crowd them in toward the last. 
Children perform best while the first excitement 
and enthusiasm are on them—unlike older per- 
sons, for whom many rehearsals are necessary—so 
we only practiced them the day previous to and 
day of the performance. 

For the audi , Which bered about sixty, 


we arranged chairs, settees, and benches, and hav- 








ing lowered the lamps, leaving the room outside 
of the curtain in half-shadow, the little call-bell 
tinkled, and the tableau of “ The Uses of a Hand- 
kerchief” was announced ; again the bell tinkled, 
and the curtain slid back on each side, affording 
every one a fair view of the stage. In the centre, 
on a ladder, down the sides of which rope was 
stretched, was Harry, in sailor hat and collar, wav- 
ing his farewell to those on shore; at the bot- 
tom, arranged according to their size and to con- 
ceal the ends of the ladder, were the others: 
Madge, with her eyes blinded, vainly groping for 
some one in Blindman’s-buff ; Lou, with a hand- 
kerchief around her head and the most dolorous 
expression imaginable, held a huge bottle labelled 
“Toothache Drops ;” Bessie, arrayed in an old sun- 
bonnet, was the woman who carries her money in 
a handkerchief and stops to count it; Herbert 
was the wounded Zouave; Elsie, with a little rake 
over her shoulder and kerchief coquettishly ar- 
ranged on her head, was Maud Muller; Archie’s 
broken arm was in a sling; Mamie held in her 
hand a rabbit formed of a kerchief, while May 
and Katie looked admiringly at it ; and little sable 
Chloe had on her head a regular bandana of red 
and yellow. A minute and a half was all the 
time allotted to this, for children can not remain 
motionless longer, and the curtain was pulled to- 
gether amid a storm of applause. 

Then followed the recitations of the younger 
children, and the two comic pictures from the 
Bazar, following out entirely the design there 
given. As the spy-glass in “ He cometh not” had 
to be drawn out its full length, and the weight 
was too great for the child, who was only five 
years old, we hastily constructed a sort of tripod 
from light scantling, and let it rest on that. The 
faded flower in the other picture was of yellow 
paper. 

The remainder of the recitations now came, 
and after they were finished, we prepared the 
stage for the pantomimes. Wishing to render 
the last the most effective, we reserved Cinderel- 
la, as that is capable of more in the way of cos- 
tumes, and brought Old Mother Hubbard and her 
wonderful dog on as the first performance. Bess 
in a high white muslin cap, ruffled around the 
face, with a dark blue skirt, orange waist, and 
white apron, was very good; a rough, shaggy 
overcoat sewed on Harry, with a dog mask for 
his face, and a tail cut from browr paper, using 
six or eight thicknesses, completed the costumes. 
The black tarlatan curtain was now removed until 
it stood midway across the stage, and between it 
and the curtain we seated a little child, who had 
in her lap an illustrated fairy-book. The bell 
tinkles, the curtains slide apart and discover her 
turning over the leaves. Soon she grows sleepy, 
yawns, rubs her eyes, and at last falls asleep. 
Behind the tarlatan, which was in darkness, as 
the lights were turned from that part and on the 
child and audience, were arranged Mother Hub- 
bard and her dog. In peeps the fairy godmoth- 
er, dressed in a dark blue skirt and red bodice, 
with high pointed cap made from a newspaper 
rolled in the form of a cone and covered with 
red flannel. Seeing the sleeping child, she ad- 
vances and kisses her. Slowly the child awakens, 
and looks toward the thin curtain; the signal is 
given, the music in the next room strikes up, the 
fairy godmother raises her wand, and the light is 
thrown full on the scene. The first verse is now 
sung; the lights are turned off, and, one by one, 
the other verses follow. We took about six of 
them—those with the pipe, where she goes for 
the coffin, for the bread, the shoes, and the first 
and last—as best adapted for the purpose. 

In Harper’s Magazine for January, 1876, are 
some of the most charming illustrations of fairy 
tales. From this we took the ballad of “ Cin- 
derella ;” but, unfortunately, it stopped at the 
most effective part. This a lady friend remedied 
by finishing the story for us, Behind the thin 
curtain we arranged andirons, with bits of coal 
and a poker, for the kitchen scene. The curtain 
rose, the light slowly turned on the scene where 
Lou, Lena, and Madge were seen in full party 
dress, with little Elsie as Cinderella. Slowly the 
fairy godmother repeated the piece, and the chil- 
dren went through the performance. When it 
came to the line, “In whirled a queer old woman,” 
Bessie came on the scene, arrayed in true god- 
mother costume, not omitting wand andcap. The 
recitation must now be very slow, to allow her 
time to slip aside the tattered dress of Cinderel- 
la; and here we altered the second and last lines 
to “ Dressed in a robe of pink” and “ As fine as 
you could think.” The wand was raised, and 
Cinderella appeared, dressed in a pink chintz 
made with a court train, pointed waist, high ruff, 
and the skirt trimmed with bows of black vel- 
vet ; the waist was strapped over a tarlatan chem- 
isette by black velvet bands. The pumpkin car- 
riage was cut from one irregular in shape and 
that was high in front and at the back, fastened 
to an express wagon, with two gray rats made of 
flannel and stuffed with cut paper—eyes of black 
buttons, and ears cut from flannel; long tails of 
strips of the flannel rolled together. When it 
was pushed on the stage from behind the screens 
by means of a long stick, and Cinderella seated in 
it, the children among the audience fairly screamed 
their delight. 

The last verse in the ballad was omitted, and 
these verses added : 

“* But mind me, o—_— Cinder,’ 
The dame now slowly said, 
‘When the midnight clock is striking, 
You must be home in bed. 


“* And if you don’t remember, 
do as you are told, 
Your lovely dress of satin 
Will change to garments old.’ 
“ Away rolled Cinderella 
Unto the Prince’s ball.” 

Here the curtain was closed, and the next scene 
prepared. An ordinary black felt hat, with a long 
plume made of white tissue-paper, and ornament- 
ed with a tin buckle; short pantaloons, tied at 
the knee with blue tarlatan; a ruffled shirt; and 





purple velvet cape, trimmed with gilt paper sewed 
on—made Herbert as perfect a Prince as one 
could wish. Archie and Harry were in much the 
same style, but without the long white plume and 
blue at the knee. The curtain slides back, dis- 
covering the Prince and Cinderella directly in 
front, the others behind them, so arranged as to 
appear at the best advantage, and all appearing 
as if they were just going to perform one of the 

of the minuet. Cinderella has one of her 
slippers (which were of pasteboard covered with 
silver paper) loosened before the curtain rises, 
that it may slip off easily. The godmother now 
recites : 


“He danced with none beside her: 
She was the loveliest one of all. 
“Just as the clock was striking, 
She darted out the door, 
And, in her haste and hurry, 
Left her slipper on the floor. 
“The Prince looked sad and mournful; 
He shook his head, and sighed, 
‘The one who wears this slipper 
I will take to be my bride.’” 

When the line “ Just as the clock” comes, the 
call-bell should be struck by some one behind the 
screen twelve times. Cinderella glides past the 
Prince, leaving her slipper, and disappears behind 
the screen ; the actors all look amazed ; the slip- 
per is picked up by the Prince, who, when the last 
lines are recited, holds it out with an air of deter- 
mination, and the curtain is drawn together. 

In the last scene the three sisters are at home; 
and when the godmother commences reciting, the 
Prince comes in with his attendants. 

“ And now through all the kingdom 
This charming Prince did roam, 
And came at last, 
To Cinderella’s home. 


“ Each sister tried the slipper— 
Alas! it was in vain. 
Their looks were full of anger 
When Cinderella came. 


“But, lo! the slipper fits her— 
The Prince his bride has won; 
She draws from out her pocket 
The other tiny one.” 

In the arrangement of the last scene the party 
should have the back part of the stage, leaving 
the front for Cinderella, who enters in her old 
tattered dress. The last verse should be given 
triumphantly, with the Prince and Cinderella fa- 
cing the audience, the latter holding out the slip- 
per drawn from her pocket, and then the curtain 
closes. But, like Oliver Twist, the audience cried 
for more, more, and we were obliged to repeat 
part of the performance ; and even then one little 
child refused to leave her seat, saying she was 
waiting “to see more pitty tings.” 

I think Kate and I must have enjoyed them as 
much as the children, for we tried them again at 
Christmas at our own home, with different chil- 
dren for the actors; and this Easter we go to 
Ryelands again, with some vague ideas of “ Beauty 
and the Beast,” “ Puss in Boots,” and other fairy 
stories floating through our minds. 








THOREK’S WIFE. 
A LEGEND OF SKJON CASTLE. 

EW people out of Scandinavian countries 

know who Thorek was; for, as one of Odin’s 
warriors, and having lived in the twilight between 
myth and history, his deeds of valor, and too oft- 
en his very name, have been merged in the glory 
of the hero god. The ruined window in the top 
story of the great tower at Skjon has happily 
been the means of preserving a living interest in 
at least a few episodes of his eventful history. 
The legend appears written out in a saga, but it 
will be perhaps acceptable given in more modern 
idiom, and somewhat as it is familiarly told by 
Scandinavian firesides at this day. 

Thorek, it recounts, was intrusted with vast 
projects of conquest and depredation; he was 
important, too, in all state matters, and could 
negotiate abroad and conciliate at home. In 
short, he was the envy of less able warriors, and 
admired with awe by the people. Nobody seem- 
ed to think that such a successful man must 
needs be a very busy one, and when Regner and 
Eymund and the other chiefs rode by Skjon Cas- 
tle they never considered the strategy, keen 
judgment, and strength of arm by which Thorek 
had wrested the stronghold from its former own- 
er. A good many people in those days were 
mongrel divinities, and came at success by the 
power of luck in respect to having had thunder 
or lightning or the spirits of the deep somewhere 
in their family tree; but Thorek, as will be illus- 
trated by this legend, was only mortal, and what 
he accomplished was always by thoroughly di- 
rect and natural processes. He had a handsome 
wife—Gerda—and, to his credit be it said, he 
kept her like a lady. She lived at Skjon, and 
had fresh rushes on her floors every day, many 
jewels, slaves, and maidens; she had pearls in 
her long yellow braids, and palfreys to ride, and 
every other luxury of the locality and period. 
Gerda was a beauty, and all the chiefs swore it 
seemed a part of Thorek’s good luck to get not 
only the greatest fame, the greatest favor from 
Odin, the finest and strongest castle in the coun- 
try, but the handsomest and gentlest woman that 
could exist out of Valhalla. Those chiefs didn’t 
know much more about the true state of Thorek’s 
domestic concerns than one’s friends nowadays 
know of such matters. They never suspected 
that though Gerda was beautiful, fond, accom- 
plished, and had no scolding tongue, there was 
hidden at Skjon, still, an ugly little skeleton that 
made Thorek feel Odin’s favor, fame, wealth, suc- 
cess, life itself, very unsatisfying, and drove him 
sometimes almost to desperation. 

To describe just what this trouble was would 
be more difficult than to illustrate its nature by 
a dialogue—a fair sample of what awaited Thorek 
every evening when, throwing off with his weighty 
armor the burden of his cares and toil, he sought 
the peace and comfort of his wife’s society. He 
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would say, for instance, “Gerda, my life, thy war- 
rior is rejoiced to greet thee,” this being the ex- 
alted diction peculiar to all remote ages. 

“JT welcome thee, Thorek,” Gerda responded, 
while he inhaled a kiss from her flower-like face. 

“Ah! my fair spouse, ’tis pleasant to reach our 
stronghold and be warmed by this noble blaze of 
oak wood, and still better by the glow of thy 
peerless beauty.” Gerda smiled languidly, and 
sighed with a little air of resignation. “ Art 
sad, my own ?” 

“Sad !’—as one who should say, “Ye gods, 
hear him !” 

“My wife should not be sad.” 

“Should not! I have cares, Thorek.” 

“ But thou shouldst not have cares, my Gerda.” 

“Tis easy to say ‘shouldst not ;’ but there are 
the castle feasts to be provided.” 

“But there are our hunters and the slaves.” 

“ And fine feasts would we have did I trust to 
them! No,no; the roast birds would be out be- 
fore ye had half supped, did I not look after 
every thing.” 

It must be remembered that the luxury of those 
days was not the hot-house luxury of ours. Even 
great King Sigurd, the sagas tell, wore blouse and 
broad hat, and oversaw his own farm, while Aasta 
his wife spun among her girls, and herself direct- 
ed the feast in honor of their famous son Olaf. 
The cares of a noble matron of those times might 
have been about as burdensome as those of a fair- 
ly well-to-do citizen’s wife of ours. 

“Come, come, my fair Gerda,” Thorek would 
say, cheerfully, “thou troublest too much about 
household matters. Why not the morrow don 
thy brave dress of scarlet and gold, mount thy 
palfrey caparisoned with the jewelled trappings, 
and to the hunt, or to our neighbor, the noble 
Viking’s ?” 

“T do think in my soul that the Viking’s wife 
is jealous of me,” remarked Gerda, with a little 
injured air; and quite oblivious to any cheerful 
sentiment, she went on in the same gentle tone 
of mild complaint, rather high in pitch, but sweet 
as a cadence on a flute : “‘ Knowest thou the slaves 
have scratched the fine chased golden cups the 
Viking brought from his last voyage ?” 

“They must be more careful.” 

“ Ay, so I say to them twenty times a day, and 
weary saying it.” 

“Try not to weary thyself, Gerda. Play thy 
golden harp as in those happy days when I wooed 
thee in thy noble father’s house.” 

“ Alas! my poor father !” 

“ What’s the matter with thy father ?” 

“ Naught, naught; but he little dreams that I 
so soon must lose my cunning on the harp.” 

“Well, never mind the harp; but why not read 
sweet runes to glad thy soul withal ?” 

“ Runes! there are no hours for runes.” 

“ Why, the evening hours.” 

“Thou art here, and we have guests to enter- 
tain.” 

“True; but the afternoon.” 

“T must have that time with my children.” 

“ Well, the morning hours, then.” 

“The morning!” exclaimed Gerda, with mild 
triumph in her blue eyes; “the morning must 
find me at the wheel, else the maidens will grow 
idle, and neither wool nor flax will be spun.” 

“ But can’t the girls take care of themselves ?” 

“ Impossible.” 

“ Why not let the eldest of thy women, the old 
Blavér, take this household charge ?” 

“She’s an old do-nothing, and very wasteful.” 

“ Well, Isol or Lanfey, then—any of the maid- 
ens.” 

“The maidens, indeed!” Gerda replied, with 
some spirit ; “they are the plague of my life as it 
is’’—or ancient Scandinavian words to that effect. 

“ But, Gerda, I am not a slave to my army, and 
my men fight well enough. I do not fret and 
harass my soul with details of our exploits and 
invasions, yet they say I’m a successful warrior.” 

“Go to, my lord! thou knowest naught of wom- 
en’s affairs. There is much sorrow and pain in a 
woman’s life, particularly in household matters. 
Ye men know nothing of our trials, and ye pity 
us not.” 

“ But, by Odin! it seems to me ye make the 
half of them for yourselves, while we men take 
broader views, and let these small matters—” 
Thorek stopped short, for his wife was looking 
hurt and very sad. He stared in a helpless fash- 
ion alternately at her and at the fire, then ven- 
tured a new remark in an off-hand fashion to 
change the character of their talk : 

“ What a noble blaze !” 

“ Ay; yet the wood is not sound. The wood- 
men bring only rotten trees of late.” 

“Tt seems ig 

“Tis not fit to roast the venison withal, and the 
wheaten cakes are spoiled with smoke.” Then, 
with the manner of one who has a song to sing 
through, she went on: “ The last brewing of mead 
was ruined; I hear bad news from my married 
sister; my new robe is not made up in graceful 
fashion ; the guests we have please me not; and 
the rushes for the floors the slave hath brought 
in are so damp that I have pains in every joint, 
and fear my health is destroyed forever.” 

Glad of some excuse for an outburst, Thorek 
exclaimed, “ By Odin! the slave that hath done 
this thing shall not live an hour. Name him.” 

“Tis naught, ’tis naught; I have more than 
that to suffer, and I trust I suffer meekly. I 
blame nobody.” 

Now just here Thorek’s face was a study. It 
seemed cruel to blame so meek, gentle, lovely, 
and helpless a creature, and yet Thorek’s blood 
was fairly boiling in his veins. He struggled with 
the stormy nervous impulses that were laying 
hold of him, and went on in a kind and reasoning 
tone, after this fashion : 

“See, my wife, it pains me that thou shouldst 
be unhappy or overburdened. What lackest 
thou? We have fifty house-servants, fifty maid- 
ens, and a hundred slaves, besides hunters, pur- 
suivants, and court men—” 





“ And what a clang they all make in the morn- 
ings !” interrupted Gerda, pitifully. 

“Tell me, shall I double the number, that thou 
mayst have rest and peace of mind?” - 

“ And double the care. No; ’tis bad enough so.” 

“Shall I lessen the number, then ?” 

“ And leave me to drudge unaided? I thank 
thee, Thorek.” 

“Lacks there aught of luxury or comfort? 
Shall I fill the castle with merry dames and war- 
riors, to make the time more light ?” 
dames could not make the time 


and then proposed more of the gold-wrought 
hangings from the East for Gerda’s bed-chamber. 
“Ah!” she with a sigh, “they must 


“Some fine British linens interwoven with 
silk ?” continued Thorek, coaxingly. 

“ Such care to keep them bleached !” 

“ Jewels, then? From his next voyage the 
Viking shall bring Orient pearls and great ru- 
bies.” 

“ Ah, jewels indeed! Pearls and rubies are well 
enough, but there’s only one jewel I really covet.” 

“Thou shalt have it. Speak.” 

“Tis Friga’s mantle clasp. Oh, ’tis white like 
the moon, yet full of fire as the sun. ‘Tis far 
more glorious than these paltry pearls, and, oh! 
how I wish I had it!” exclaimed Gerda, all her 
face lighting with eagerness. 

Thorek was aghast. “But, Gerda,” he said, 
“thou askest the impossible. Friga is a goddess, 
and Odin hath brought her this wonder from the 
East.* Those who know all runes say ’twas the 
eye of great Vishnu, and taken from a shrine.” 

“T may not have such a one, then?” 

“May not! Thou canst not. See,I give thee 
all that is possible, but this I can not—” 

“ Afford,” supplied Gerda. “So much for 
marrying a mere mortal! A giant or a god would 
give me such playthings.” 

“ But, Gerda, all I can I lay at thy feet.” 

“T know, know. ’Tis my fate”’—with a tragic 

ture. . 

“ And, dearest, we have jewels beyond price— 
jewels that Vishnu might envy us; only two as 
yet, but—” Here Thorek smilingly and lovingly 
whispered a few words in her dainty ear—an ear 
as pink and round as a sea-shell. 

What Thorek said it is hard to guess; but 
Gerda’s answer was, “ Ah, you men think only of 
the pride and comfort; we women have the pain 
and anxiety. See what I suffer for these two al- 
ready—our Vifil and Rodmar.” 

“ But the lads are stalwart. The pursuivants 
are teaching them manly exercises.” 

“And w Coe oe ee a 
mock holm-gangs,+ or ride to the hunt! Vifil hath 
a rheum of the eye that may make him a blind- 
ling.” 

f The rheum is but a little cold; ’twill pass.” 

“Tt may pass. I say not, but I charge my 
mind withal.” 

“Well, well; our Rodmar is a hearty churl.” 

“Hearty—but consorting with the court men 
makes him coarse and rude.” 

“Surely not. I saw him weep but lately when 
the pet hound, Jockrel, had some little hurt.” 

“Tis well, Thorek, if thou knowest more of the 
lads than I, their mother. It seems to me they 
are in a way to rouse a parent’s anxiety ;” and 
Gerda, overwrought with the woes of her own 
conjuring, gently melted into tears. 

A frown gathered at last on Thorek’s martial 
forehead, and without farther parley he curtly 
proposed going down to the feast in the great 
hall. All the evening as the hearty and merry 
company drank mead by the fire-light, Gerda was 
the picture of womanly sweetness. As the in- 
spiring drink went round more and more freely, 
her lowered eyelids and the tender tremor in her 
voice appealed the more strongly to the noble 
Viking and the other warrior guests. They swore 
among themselves that Thorek was too rude a 
partner for such a lovely being, and every man in 
his heart wished Gerda were once more a single 
woman. So did Thorek. 

Now for years of prosperous war and gilded 
peace did Gerda thus worry, fret, complain, and 
thus sweetly and tearfully refuse to see any 
thing in her life but its sorrows ; and daily were 
all her small troubles rehearsed to Thorek’s ear, 
that listened at last without hearing. Had Tho- 
rek been made of modern stuff, he would undoubt- 
edly have sought his home cheer and comfort out- 
side—at the club; but these ancient fellows were 
of rude nature, fiery, impetuous, often drunken, 
given to action, not words; and, besides, there 
existed no such haven of rest and repair from 
home usage as a club-house. To Thorek’s shame 
be it said, his temper did not sweeten with time, 
and Gerda used to be greatly shocked and sob 
convulsively when she heard the name of Loke 
and other disagreeable infernal deities coupled 
with her own, and hissed out between her hus- 
band’s clinched teeth. From oaths the cruel man 
grew to menace; and once, while she was chant- 
ing her usual complaint, Thorek, as a vent to his 
feeling, tore out handfuls of his own shock, tawny 
hair, while Gerda looked on in wondering con- 
sternation, and took no warning. It is with cir- 
cumlocution and evident reluctance that the saga 
gives the final disaster—the blot on Thorek’s fair 
and noble name. Here, devoid of ornament, are 
the bare facts as rehearsed in Norwegian and 
Icelandic family gatherings in our time: 

Thorek, after a day of hard work, betook him- 
self, on his return home, to the chamber in the 
top story of the tower at Skjon, and thither Ger- 
da had followed to relieve him of his armor and 





* The jewel was probably adiamond, = ¢ Duels. 
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to give him the unhappy record of the day. She 
went on, in the usual way, from the slaves to the 
ests, from the guests to the children, when 
rek, who had been wildly glaring with a 
strange, fixed expression of face, suddenly made 
a deadly spring upon his wife, and, seizing her in 
his powerful arms, rushed to the window. It 
was glazed with oiled paper, and through this 
poor Gerda went crashing, with a blood-curdling 
ery of terror, and in an instant her lovely body 
lay all white, still, and ghastly in the fosse below. 

Thorek drank deep that night, and stalked 
among his retainers with so peculiar a look and 
manner that they involuntarily withdrew from 
the banquet hall—that is, all those who had not 
early retired beneath the tables. Thorek was left 
alone on the dais, where the lord of the castle al- 
ways supped. 

At midnight precisely a warder announced a 
stranger at the draw. 

“ Admit him,” said Thorek, from hospitable 
habit, and the time being one of peace. Soon a 
warrior of giant frame, armed cap-a-pie, his visor 
down, advanced without saluting. 

“Welcome to fire and food,” said Thorek, from 
habit again. 

But the figure, stalking straight up in front of 
him, waved him peremptorily from his seat with 
a gesture of command. At this presumption upon 
his kindness, Thorek sprang up, all his fighting 
blood mounting to his cheek, and in an angry 
tone exclaimed, “ Insolent one, abuse not my hos- 
pitality nor my patience, or—” 

A low sound, as of distant thunder, seemed rum- 
= through the stranger’s armor. Thorek, 
thrilled with fear, stopped and listened. 

“Where is thy wife ?” the low rumbling said, 
resolving itself into words, and at the same mo- 
ment the strange guest began to raise his visor, 
and immediately Thorek, in a deadly swoon, slid 
from his place and off the dais on the stone floor 
below, quite a pitiful heap for a Scandinavian 
warrior. 

When he came to consciousness he realized 
that for an instant he had beheld the terrible 
beauty of Odin’s face, and that the visored fig- 
ure in his own chair of state was none other than 
his captain and his god. 

“Thorek, Thorek, thou art not yet a king,” 
said Odin. 

Thorek did not see at once what bearing this 
remark had upon his position, but, as Odin went 
on, he presently understood. 

“Therefore thou canst not destroy and still be 
held guiltless. Where is thy wife?” 

Now, though Thorek knew perfectly Gerda lay 
in the fosse beneath the tower window, somehow 
he couldn’t answer this question. 

“ Blood-stained hands touch not the flowers in 
the gardens of my Valhalla,” pronounced Odin, 
not counting against any body, of course, the per- 
sonal enemies of his own that Thorek had mown 
down in battle. The sagas make these Northern 
divinities half human. Thorek groaned, but at 
last found voice to excuse himself by recounting 
how he came into this peculiarly irritable condi- 
tion of temper through a long course of small 
worries duly punctured into him; how, in a mo- 
ment of frenzy, he had cast his wife from the 
window and into the fosse below. 

“Let me see,” said Odin, after hearing the tale, 
and coughing a little in a grand and heroic way, 
and hesitating in a manner at once dignified and 
re-assuring. “’Tis a time of peace. I will not 
that my brave Thorek fall short of the joys of 
Valhalla.” 

Thorek wept and rolled on the floor, and if one 
hadn’t known that he was stung only by the ser- 
pents of remorse, it might have seemed from his 
exclamations that his strong potations were at 
last telling on his constitution. 

Odin seemed to melt with pity, and in a voice 
now softened to something between wind and 
thunder, he said, “Take cheer.” Then rising and 
clanging his great linked armor, the god passed 
mysteriously bolt, bar, portcullis, and draw, Tho- 
pe by the same weird power, following close be- 

ind. 


Odin went straight to the foot of the tower, 
looked into the ditch, held down his mighty hand, 
and drew up—Gerda, living; her yellow hair all 
glistening in the moon, her jewels not brighter 
than her eyes—the murdered Gerda, to confront 
her guilty husband. 

Now, though it occurred to Thorek at once that 
life might be restored through the magic touch 
of Odin’s hand, his murdered wife was still a ter- 
rible vision even for nerves seasoned in battle. 
The god looked lightnings of anger at the hus- 
band, and caressing showers of admiration at the 
beautiful Gerda, and exclaimed, softly, “ A woman 
for Valhalla, truly.” 

“Oh Father Odin!” cried Thorek. “ Alfadir 
[all-father], Valfadir [god of war], none can know 
my provocation that have not like me suffered. 
She herself in my place would have been just as 
violent.” 

“We shall see,” said Odin, musingly, and con- 
triving a plan to relieve Thorek of his guilt, and 
perhaps carry out at the same time a little fancy 
of Odin’s own. “TI will not that my brave war- 
rior miss the joys of Valhalla. Go, my son,” said 
thé god, benevolently ; and Thorek, shaken out of 
his self-possession by the mead he had drunk and 
the deed he had done, retired into the stronghold. 

The sagas and legends of the North are curious- 
ly paradoxical, cloudy yet minute, nice in unim- 
portant details, but careless of general outline; 
so that while we learn the very words the people 
conceived their heroes and divinities to have used, 
the very fashion of their beards and temper of 
their armor, it is impossible to learn just how far 
these demi-gods were considered subject to the 
weaknesses of humanity—in short, just what their 
nature was supposed to be. Also, the geograph- 
ical statements in the old sagas it is impossible 
to verify. A place called, for instance, the “Shad- 
ow-land far North,” we can only receive as an 
absurdity of fable; though perhaps to those old 





peoples such an expression had some religious or 
moral signification, if the place had not actual 
geographical existence, At any rate, this saga of 
Thorek is as involved, obscure, extravagant, and 
absurd as the run of such legends ; and it goes 
on to say that after having sent Thorek back 
into the castle, Odin and Gerda disappeared to- 
gether. What happened to them was duly re- 
counted by the god a twelvemonth later, when 
he paid one of his rare midnight visits to Skjon, 
all shrouded as usual in dread and mystery. 

“Oh Odin! where is Gerda ?” asked Thorek. 

“In Valhalla,” replied Odin, shortly. 

“Dost thou see her often ?” 

“Hum ! yes—so, so.” 

“T think sometimes I'd like to see her again. 
She was very beautiful.” 

“Nonsense! Thou art free of guilt: be con- 
tent.” 

“ Has she still that fault of fretfulness ?” 

“ Just the same—worse, perhaps.” 

“And yet thou canst suffer her in Valhalla! 
Ah, I was hasty! How beautiful she was!” 

“My son, we are gods in Valhalla; even a 
fretful woman shakes not our tranquillity. Be 
content, thou art washed white as snow. I, 
Odin, have saved my faithful warrior from the 
stain of guilt.” Here the god held out his hand 
to be kissed. 

Thorek did not notice the hand, but prayed 
Odin to relate what device he had used. 

Odin, after a little thought, beneath the shad- 
ow of his casque, spake thus: “I changed Gerda 
into a warrior like unto thee—sinews of steel, 
heart of fire, head none of the calmest. I placed 
her, thus transformed, in the Shadow-land far 
North. Thou knowest?” 

“Perfectly,” answered Thorek. “And then?” 

“Why, I mated her with a shadow wife, a 
Gerda like her former self, a wife who was given 
to fretfulness and tears. In every respect I put 
her in thy place.” 

“Yes. And what did Gerda do?” 

“ After a little time, she began to call on the 
gods like a warrior.” 

“ And then ?” 

“Then she grew morose and hard.” 

“ And then ?” 

“One night she seized the shadow wife and 
dragged her to a window.” 

“Yes,” said Thorek, very much interested. 

“ And Gerda was about to throw her out, when 
the shadow melted in her arms, the window sank 
away, the whole land was an illusion.” 

“ Well?” 

“Well, she left that country, and sought up 
and down the world for a substantial window ; 
and finally, coming upon the tower here, at Skjon, 
mounted one night to the topmost chamber.” 

“Stay,” broke in Thorek, “that tower is al- 
ways guarded and locked.” 

“But I was with her, and she passed bolts and 
bars.” 

“Oh, thou wast with her!”"—this with a suspi- 
cious glare. ‘Go on.” 

“She went directly to the window, and know- 
ing that, for thy sake, the deed must seem to 
have been done by other hands than thine, I of- 
fered to help her out myself.” 

Thorek’s face blazed. 

“She put me back, however, with a deter- 
mined air, and spake thus: ‘ No, Odin, next to 
the pleasure of throwing a fretful woman out 0” 
window is the relief of throwing one’s self out ;’ 
and with those words out she went, showing that 
she had learned to appreciate thy sufferings.” 

Thorek had grown pale, and clinched his hands, 
but found breath to say, “ Was she a warrior or 
was she Gerda then?” 

“Oh,” said Odin, stammering a little, “ she was 
in a partially evolved condition’—or using an 
ancient idiom to that effect. 

“ And when she stfuck the ground ?” 

“She was Gerda—dead.” 

“ And her body ?” 

“Oh, I had it removed immediately.” 

“ And now ?” 

“She is in Valhalla, and, my children, ye are 
both guiltless.” 

“Up draw-bridge!” shouted Thorek, forgetting 
that his guest was more than mortal, and could 
vanish, as he did, through iron and oak, over 
moat and all. 

That was the last visit Odin ever paid to Skjon, 
and Thorek shortly after joined a party of bel- 
ligerent giants who made war against the god. 
By this it may be surmised that Thorek was un- 
grateful for the service rendered him, and hardly 
comprehended Odin’s very intricate but thorough- 
ly mythological plan for taking away his guilt 
and his wife together. In fact, the saga hints 
that Thorek, being only of finite mortal mind, 
persuaded himself that the strange effect of Odin’s 
raised visor was due to the uncommon strength 
of the mead that night. He suspected, more- 
over, that Odin’s whole story was a fabrication, 
for, it having been a time of peace, the fosse 
was drained, and Gerda had probably fallen on 
the soft mud and been little hurt, while Odin 
treacherously used the circumstances, and secured 
a beautiful woman for his own Valhalla. 

All this is of remote interest and small impor- 
tance; but the point, the use, and beauty of the 
legend lie in Gerda’s memory—an ever-present 
blessing to Scandinavian households. There 
stands the ruined window—sermon and proof in 
itself ; and some peasant or belated traveller sees 
the spirit of Gerda rehearsing the fatal leap in a 
glare of lightning or in the ghastly moonshine 
just often enough to keep the story alive, and 
secure for these honest, cheerful Northern homes 
immunity from that small vice of “ worry” that 
so often poisons even our superior domestic lux- 
ury. If there happens a long scarcity of light- 
ning, or moonshine, or reliable ghost-seers, then 
a casual glance of a husband’s eye toward the 
nearest casement will always suffice to dispel lit- 
tle clouds and bring cheer and comfort upon the 
house. Happy Scandinavians! 





ADR TAS PE SST LAT 


“ SPRING.” 


N this poetic picture we have an artist’s ideal 
of what spring-time should be. All nature is 
awaking into life; the trees are clad in tender fo- 
liage, the earliest flowers are upspringing with the 
young grass, the landscape is overspread with a 
delicious hazy atmosphere ; and, as the central fig- 
ure, a girl in the first flush of youth is seated on 
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SAVAGE PENAL LAWS. 


i would be erroneous to suppose, because the 
laws of savages are unwritten and depend on 
usage alone for their preservation, that therefore 
they are entirely uncertain and arbitrary. On 
few points are the statements of travellers less 
vague than on the details of native penal cus- 
toms—a fact which is only compatible with their 
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a rustic bench, with a half-closed book in her 
hand, idly watching the chickens feeding at her 
feet, as she muses on “love’s young dream.” So 
many pictures have been painted, songs sung, 
and essays written on this popular theme that it 
might be supposed to be worn threadbare, Yet 
the subject is eternally new, like the season, 
which at each recurrence awakens the soul to 
lively emotions, and flushes it with joys as keen 
as if felt for the first time. 
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being both well known and regularly enforced. 
What the Abbé Froyart says of the natives of 
Loango may be said of all but the lowest tribes: 
“There is no one ignorant of the cases which in- 
| cur the pain of death, and of those for which the 
offender becomes the slave of the person offend- 
| ed.” The laws of the Caffre tribes gre said to 
be a collection of precedents, of decisions of by- 
gone chiefs and councils, appealing solely to 
| what was customary in the past, never to the ab- 


stract merits of the case. There appears, it is 
said, to be no uncertainty whatever in their ad- 
ministration, the criminality of different acts be- 
ing measured exactly by the number of head of 
cattle payable in atonement. So the customs re- 
ported from Ashantee manifest a sense of the 
value of fixed penalties. An Ashantee is at lib- 
erty to kill his slave, but is punished if he kills 
his wife or child; only a chief can sell his wife 


or put her to death for infidelity ; whilst a great 
man who kills his equal in rank is generally suf- 
fered to die by his own hands. If a man brings 
a frivolous accusation against another, he must 
give an entertainment to the family and friends 
of the accused; if he breaks an Aggry bead in 
a scuffle, he must pay seven slaves to the owner. 
A wife who betrays a secret forfeits her upper 
lip, an ear if she listens to a private conversa- 
tion of her husband, And savage as is the king- 
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dom of Dahomey, arbitrary power is so far limit- 
ed that no sentence of death or slavery, adjudged 
by an assembly of chiefs, can be carried out 
without confirmation from the throne; and such 
a sentence “must be executed in the capital, and 
notice given of it by the public crier in the mar- 
ket.” It is no paradox to say that human life, 
even in Dahomey, enjoys more efficient legal pro- 
tection at this day than existed in England long 
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after the signature of Magna Charta. The forms 
of legal procedure manifest often no less regu- 
larity than the laws themselves. In Congo the 
plaintiff opens his case on his knees to the judge, 
who sits under a tree or in a great straw hut 
built on purpose, holding a staff of authority in 
his hand. When he has heard the plaintiff's ev- 
idence he hears the defendant, then calls the wit- 
nesses, and decides accordingly. The success- 
ful suitor pays a sum to the judge’s box, and 
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stretches himself at full length on the 
ground to testify his gratitude. In 
Loango, the king, acting as judge, has 
several assessors to consult in difficult 
eases, and the suit begins by both 
parties making a present to the king, 
who then proceeds to hear in turn 
plaintiff, defendant, and witnesses. 
In default of witnesses the affair is 
deferred, spies being sent to gather 
ampler information and ground for 
judgment from the talk of the people. 
In the public trials of Ashantee “ the 


Embroidered Toilette 
Cushion. 

Tue centre of this round toi- 
lette cushion is covered with blue 
silk damask, embroidered with sil- 
ver bullion, and is bordered with 
puffs of pink satin. The seam 
made by joining the centre with 
the puffed border is covered with 
embroidery worked on white . 
cloth. To work the embroidery, 

























































Bive Reps Rippon 
Ham Bow. 
For description see Suppl. 


" Pink Reps Rissoy 
accused is 


Harr Bow. 
always heard For description see 
fully, and is Supplement. 


obliged either 
to commit 
or exculpate 
himself on 
every point.” 
On the Gold 
Coast a plain- 
tiff would 


transfer the 
design, of 
which a sec- 
tion is giv- 
en by Fig. 
839,  Supple- 


sometimes de- ment, in full 
fer his suit Fig. 2.—Gray Cmp Bonnet.—Front.—See Fig. 1, size tO a cir- 
for thirty Double Page.—({For description see Supplement. ] cular piece of 
years, letting é material eight 


inches in di- 
ameter, ob- 
serving the 
illustration. 
Work the 
edge of the 
shell - shaped 
figures in 
chain stitch 
with silver 
thread, and fill 
the intervals 
with _ single 
stitches of sil- 
ver __ bullion. 
The sprays are 
worked with 


it devolve on 
his heirs, if 
the judges, 
the caboce- 
ros, from in- 
terested mo- 
tives, delayed 
to grant him 
a trial, and 
thus obliged 
him to wait, 
in hopes of 
finding less 
impartial or 
else more 
amenable 
judges in the 
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Sire ror Girt rrom 5 to 7 YEARS OLD. future to pink silk floss APRON FOR GIRL FROM 7 TO 9 YEARS OLD. 

7 grant him in chain, tent 

For petgere end dreeription see Supplement, (half - polka) For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. , Figs, 72-76. grace. : z 7 


No. XIIL, Figs. 71-80. 
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Fig. 1—Beice pes Inpes__‘ Fig. 2.—CacHEMIRE DES InpEs Fig. 8.—Manrecet vor Experty Lapy—Froxt. Fig. 4.—Fovunarp 


Fig. 5.—Cacnemire pes Inpes_ Fig. 6.—Crare CasHMEeRE 


AND Fartte Soir. Sacque.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 5.] [For Back, see Illustration on Page 284. ] Dress, Sacque.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] Dress. 
s + ° t 
For description see For pattern and description see For pattern and description see Supplement, For description see For pattern and description see For pattern and description see 
Supplement. Suppl., No. I., Figs. 1-9. No. IL, Figs. 10 and 11. Supplement. Suppl., No. L, Figs. 1-9. Suppl., No. IIL, Figs. 12*, 12°. 


Fics. 1-6,—LADIES’ SPRING SUITS AND WRAPPINGS. 
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and herring-bone stitch, and the stamens with 
silver bullion. The sprays in the scallops are 
worked with fine blue silk in chain and tent 
stitch, and the flowers with silver bullion. Cut 
out a round piece from the centre three inches 
and a quarter in size, and pink the cloth on the 
edges. The cushion is lined with white cloth. 





WHY IS IT? 


Tue truths of science and progressive thought 
have always been compelled to batter down the 
bulwarks of prejudice and disbelief, or remain 
forever unknown. Why is it that people are so 
reluctant to receive facts that relate directly to 
the phenomena of their own existence ? Astron- 
omers, upon discovering a star, assign it a place 
at once, and it is forever fixed. The rule by which 
a mathematical problem is once solved becomes 
forever an axiom; but no matter how clearly 
the principles which govern health and sickness 
be demonstrated, some refuse to believe. Dr. 
Pierce’s Family Medicines, which are now so gen- 
erally used, and deservedly popular, were, in their 
early days, very reluctantly received by the people. 
To-day, Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery has 
outrivalled the old-time sarsaparillas, his Pellets 
are in general use in place of the coarse, huge, 
drastic pills formerly so much employed, while 
the aales of his Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy and 
his Favorite Prescription are enormous. Where 
the skin is sallow and covered with blotches and 
pimples, or where there are scrofulous swellings 
and affections, a few bottles of his Golden Med- 
ical Discovery will effect an entire cure. If you 
feel dull, drowsy, debilitated, have sallow color of 
skin, or yellowish-brown spots on face or body, 
frequent headache or dizziness, bad taste in the 
mouth, internal heat or chills alternated with 
hot flushes, low spirits and gloomy forebodings, 
irregular appetite, and tongue coated, you are 
suffering from Zorpid Liver, or “ Biliousness.” 
In many cases of “ Liver Complaint ” only part 
of these symptoms are experienced. As a remedy 
for all such cases, Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery has no equal, as it effects perfect cures, 
leaving the liver strengthened and healthy. De- 
bilitated females who have undergone all the tor- 
tures of caustic and the knife, and yet suffer with 
those peculiar dragging-down sensations and weak- 
nesses, can have guaranteed to them prompt and 
positive relief by using Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription ; while constipation and torpid liver, or 
“ biliousness,” are promptly relieved by the Pleas- 
ant Purgative Pellets. Sold by all druggists.— 
[Com.] 





HOW TO BEAUTIFY THE SKIN. 


Tus is something every lady desires to know. 
During the last twenty years over two million 
ladies have used Laird’s “ Bloom of Youth.” It 
always gives the utmost satisfaction. Sold by 
druggists everywhere.—{ Com. ] 








eee ISS Loss or THe Harr, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the 
use of Burnett’s Cocoaine.—[ Com.] 














| ADVERTISEMENTS. 
DYSPEPSIA CURED. 


STARR H. AMBLER & CO., Wholesale Druggists, 
offer to the public their infallible peeeny known as 
HOYT’S DYSPEPSIA oo which those afflicted 
with ja have used with positive success. Ask 
your di for it. | ecg = Dyspepsia sent, post 
tree, on application. Firm’s address, 

36 VESEY STREET, NEW YORK. 











SOZODONT is a delicate Aromatic Dentifrice, 
and should be used by every person who values 
a sound set of teeth. It imparts a delightful 
fragrance to the Breath, and prevents the gums 
from becoming soft and spongy. Eminent Dent- 
ists and Physicians both in America and Europe 
have endorsed it. Sold by Druggists every- 
where. 





Fashion’s World! 


THE 
‘CARRICK.’ 


This is the xov- 






L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 


HUMAN HAIR 
AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR. 


The Finest Stock of HUMAN HAIR and FABRICS 
ever Pee for which Gold and Silver Medals were 












Worn over Kilt 
or plain — 

y laying 
aside the 
Care it is 
appropri- 
ate for the 


The Jaunty “Cutaway Jacket.” 


Tuts style of 
Coat or Sacque 
will have great fa- 
vor this season for 
Tr will be a 

t wil ular 
in Pique,” Cloth 
Silk or Cambric. 
It is appropriate 
as part of a Suit 
made of the same 
goods, or of mate- 
_ to be worn as 

eneral garment, 
All sizes for La- 
dies or Misses. 

Pat. with Cloth 
Model, 30 cents. 


SPECIAL OFFER! Beth of theabove 


Patterns will be 
given away free (post-paid) as Premiums to any 
person who sends ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION to 

Smith’s Illustrated Pattern Bazaar, 
eS” Beinc $1.10 a YEAR, Post-PAID. gy 
This offer is good only this month. 

Send 10 cents (or 8 stamps) for ‘‘ Smith’s In- 
struction Book.” Contains four Lectures on 
Dressmeking, fully illustrated. 


A. BURDETTE SMITH, raicor, 
16 East Fourteenth St., 
New York City 





P. O. Box SOGE, 





POTTERY DECORATIONS 


FOR UMBRELLA STANDS, VAS 
of MODERN AND ANCIENT 


and all species 
ERY. 

All of the rarest styles 
of ornaments imported 






Send 8-cent stamp for Catalogue, and 
our Gem-Pa Address 
BERLIN & YEDDO CHROMO Co., 
111 Falton Street, P. 0. Box 5268, New York City. 
50 LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name 13c.; or 40 in 
case 18¢. Outfit 10c. DOWD & CO., Bristol,Conn. 








The ce hrti and only Leading House in the country. 
The MERCEDES COIFFURE, 
formed with our newly invented Marie Antoi- 
mette Switch, very fashionable and stylish, at $6, $8, 
s16 58, $15, and upward. 


e Eugenie Spnipatie or Coiffure de 
Coquetterie, very stylish self-adjustable, al- 
pn alr and will not rip or tear, at $3, $4, $5, and 
woe 


ificent assortment of SWITCHES, CURLS, 
INVISI LE FRONTS for young and old, COIF- 
FURES, the latest Parisian styles, at prices to suit all. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

The Finest Quality, Genuine Colors, lower than any 
other House. 

Invisible Human Hair Nets for the Front 
Hair, the largest and best made, 20c. each ; $2 per dozen, 

Combings made up in the most approved man- 
ner, roots all one way. Hair taken in exchange. 


Advice given by a French how to 
the hair inet becoming, Sree of wae —_ 
Hair-dressing and Beautif. itifying Rooms on the prem- 


A complete Assortment of the choicest 
BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 
Dae Secret of Beauty, the Great 

—= utifier for the ny ag me imparts é — 

sparency, removes rec! m: an 
all skin blemishes’ Warranted to be mad —¥ t Spe- 
cialty. $1 per Box. 

F. Coudray’s “ AURORA, OR GOLDEN FLUID,” 
for aden $1 35 an dark color of hair a fine golden 
—¥- and $2 00 per Bottle. 

ray’s celebrated VEGETABLE VELOU- 
i POWD ER. $1 Box. 
ir novos INDELIBLE VEGETABLE 


Hair & Sete from the lightest wry to lag cement 
Phat a pi oes 


mael 
——— Wertented ited to be harmless. $2 50 


er a line of Real = Shell 
Goods of every description on hand and made to 
order on the premises at short notice. 

ring neatly done. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country when 
paid free of charge, or C. O. D., with privilege o' ox 
amination. If not approved, can be returned at my 
expense. 


SOGET | 


The Coquet, the Latest Sensation. 


NEWLY INVENTED BY H. GUILMARD. 





The Coquet, a ty noe front coiffure; always ready ; 
never re-dressing ; made with’ iy wav 
hair, from Pelleray, of 
— No should be without La "Coquet. Are 

ing toa ? Paton the and you will 


Dole charming. Are you going to the opera? Puton 
the a | and you will Eo lovely. Are you to 


areception? Pu th 
peer. The Coquet - roy hel any ieoned 


young, oung ladies of 20. Coquets for ladies of 30. Coquets 
ladies of 50, Coquets for ladies of y 


q' 
lady’s hair. Don’t f t to call and the youthfu 
Connet, which is to be found only at 1 GUILMARD'S, 
the Great Artist Hairdresser of the United States. 
Sa rosin bet. ease and 1 h Streets, opposite 
wa 
Wallack "s Theatre. Wholesale and Retail. 


EXTRA FINE Mixed with 
10¢,, postpaid. L. JONES & CO Y 








WALTER BAKER & €0,’S 
CHOCOLATE AND COCOA. 


These Preparations have 
been the standard of puri- 
ty and excellence for near- 
ly one hundred yoars, and 
have gained a world-wide 
reputation. They are pure, 
nutritious, and healthy. 














A.SHLIG, 


813 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
My Spring importations of Honiton and Point Lace 
Braids, Purlings, Thread, 





just received ; 

henille and Fringes, 8 - Pan a 
with Clair de Lune and Bronze Beads, Berli: phyrs: 
Embroideries on Canvas, Silk en gy de, ka an 
materials for Needlework, all 
a and Buttons te order, to match any 

= attention paid to Dressmakers’ orders, 
Samp! 





WARNER BROS’ CORSETS 
Are Justiy celebrated for their superior style 
HEALTH CORSET, 
he ted Supporters and ae out sttalvating 
cra, Hursing ‘Sorectis the dotighs of 
"Flexible Hip » Corset, 
over the oe Fre Price, se sbssige 


For sale leading merc! Samples 
any aN, nating nirshenis. “ 


Werner Bros, 851 Broadway, N. Y. 








40 Watere!’ Damas’ CARDS "onty” 106. | 


Name neatly printed on ali. Star Printing Co., Northford, Ct. 


Mee Patent Cage Awning D ly ce and shields 
the bird, For sale 4 t-F.4 ealers. Price 60 
cents, DEPOT, 582 FA, Street, ! N.Y. 


Fron ™ Moss FOR EASTER DECORA- 
50 cents for sample pocioas | es 
THOS. ROBERTS, Green Cove Springs, Fi 











Cocoa contains as much 
flesh - forming matter as 
beef. 


an excellent food 
for Invalids, and unrival- 
led in delicacy and aroma. 
Breakfast Cocoa —a gen- 
eral favorite. Baker’s No. 








(a> Awarded the Highest Premium at the Paris, Vienna, and Philadelphia Expositions. 













7FOR ALL LUNG TROUBLES, as 
well as Complaints of the Throat, Dr. Jayne's 
Expectorant is certainly a palliative and often 


a curative, as the testimony of thousands and its world- 
wide reputation attests. For Coughs or Colds no surer or 
more effective remedy can be found. 





ROYAL 


BAKING 
POWDER. 


Absolutely Pure. 


ard international Powder. throughout the ted in the Royal households of England, Germany, 


The standard 
and Brazil, and used by the best families throughou' 
It stood th the strongest tests made by the 


nited States and West Indies. 


free from any substance of a deleterious nature. Cliemit to Her Mayet the Quemn of Hogi wile - 








The Great Remedy for Corpulence 





ALLAN’S ANTI-FAT 


is anges of purely vegetable ingredients, . 
and is perfectly harmless. It acts upon the 
food in the stomach, preventing its being con- 
verted into fat. Taken in accordance with 
directions, it will reduce a fat person 
from two to five pounds per week. 

“Corpulence is not only a disease itself, but 
the harbinger of others.” So wrote Hippo- 
crates two sand years and what was 
true then is none the less so ay. 


CERTIFICATE.—I have subjected Allan’s Anti- 
Fat to chemical ani of 


W. B.D 


gold by all druggists, or sen br express, to 
any address, upon receipt of $1.50; quarter- 
dozen $4.00, or half-dozen for $7.50. Address, 


_. BOTANIC MEDICINE Co., 
Proprietors, Buffalo, N. ¥. 


a" Glare 


STEEL PENS. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
91 JOHN 8T.,N.¥. | JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


LACE SHADES 


For windows, which are now so fashionable, are a re- 

markable combination of el and utility, and it 

is a curious fact that age and wear add to their rich- 

ness. Those manufactured by 

J. C. WEMPLE & CO., 444 anv 446 PEARL ST., 
NEW roam, 








Are not onl imported in appear- 
ance, but 4 wu ~, an by 4 do not require an- 
other shade behind them to exclade the light. 


Their stock of plain and ornamental Gold Band 
Shades is the largest and most varied in the world. 


TEAS, 


1 Ib. Package by Mail on receipt of $1 00. 
Discounts to Large Consumers. 


CHOICE JAPANESE GOODS 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


MOMOTARO SATO & CO., 
38 Fulton St., N.Y. 


NICKEL SILVER 
HIGH — DRESSING COMBS. 


Ladies, ask your Merchants for them, and if the 
have non we ual send four elegant ==] > reetpe aid, 
for one dollar. OSBORNE & C N CO., 

— Conn. 


RAG-BAGS RANSACKED. 


com lady can make an el t Turkish Rug by 
drawin rs Rags, Carpet Ravellings, or Yarn on our 
stamped buria arlap a age It is easy and fascinating 
some paid. hook and full directions, 

oon cent by m paid, on receipt of one eo 

p for pron F Large inducements to agents 
TURKISH RUG PATTERN CoO. 

889 Sixth Avenue, N. ¥. City. 


















NEW YORK SHOPPI 


te An ariicion: tlemen. House- 
J rege te, 
and judgment. Hor cit circular, ad ; 


Miss MARY HUNTINGDON 


P.O, Box 1654, New York. 


B ENTLEY BROS., fF Ritmo 





tistic Hand-Embrotdery and Novelties in La- 
dies? Fancy Work, A ique Pattern, 
Crewel Work, Embro Materials, 
&c. Send INustrated Catalogue. 


8-cent stamp for 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
wu Referee Specific is the only unfailin 
r removing and 
pose thy figurements from ik, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without aig the Skin. Ladies 
may ‘address M Mme. JULIAN, 216 ‘est 38th St., N. Y. 


Mite. ELISE COUDEN 








MADAME FERRERO), 
MODES “DE PARIS, 
7 West / 80th St., near 5th Ave., N. Y. 

Choice mixed varieties, 10 for 50 cts. ; 
PANSIE ee he mixed bulbs, 10 
for 50 cts. ; Dahlias, dry roota, over 60 
named tate for $1. All free by mail. Catalogue free. 
D. c. McGRAW, Riverside Gardens, Binghamton, N.Y. 
9 5 - FANCY Cards, Snowflake, Damask, Assorted in 25 
styles, with name, 10c. Nassau Card Co. »Naseau,N.Y. 
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KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 
PARASOLS. 


We ag your especial attention this week to our 
arasols. 


These goods have been very carefully selected, and 
for elegance of design, _ of finish, quality of "silk, 
and reasonableness of price, cannot be surpassed. 

Extra Fine ee — Handles, in 16, 18, and 
20 Fm ang th ITc., 

Scotch, eh, imitation n Horn, in 14, 16, 18, and 
20 — at 29c., 85c., 4 
uality “Zan, SNetaral Handles, in 18, 20, 
ont at nches, at 64c., 78c., 95c. 

Extra Quallty Zana with ag 4 Horn, Celluloid, 

mow Ivory, Bone, &c., at T4c., 88c., $1 00, $1 12 to 


16, i. ba and 22 gan oad '0c., 98c., 
andles, e198, sr So $1 45 ap. 
— in th. Handles, 18 to 24 


CX, Teilled a silk, Me! Clear Horn Han- 
am 1s and 22 inches, $145, $1 55, $1 65. 

$1.6, $1 Baits on Twilled Silk, Fine Celluloid Handles, 
- Extra aed T willed Silk, Ivory Handles, $2 25, 


ou | uality Twilled Silk, Pearl Handles, $2 25, 
Extra Quality Twilled Silk, Gold Tops, $2 75, $3 25, 


$3 7 
Batra Sy Lag Fane Ry Ivory, 
=e = Paragon e, $3 25, 50, $4 00. 
Quality Twilled Shik, Extra Fine Cannon, 
with ‘Ball and Chain ana Carved in Ivory, 18, 20, 
and 22 inches, $3 50 |, $4 50. 

“a Full — of Finer Grades at $5 00, $5 50, $6 00, up 


O $10 
Full am of Children’s in every style and grade, 
from 10c. up. 





en ooan’ Gaus inducements in Silks, Shawls, Dress 
loths, Suits, Cloaks, &c., &c. 





Our Spring Catalogues are now ready for delivery 
on application, free of charge. 


MEARES 


& co. 


Are now opening SPRING STYLES in 


Suits 2 Costumes 


For Street, Carri: 
greatly r 





e, and Evening Wear at 
uced prices; and 


Great Bargains 


READY-MADE UNDERWEAR 


Fine Black Silk Costumes, $59, $65, $75 to $100. 
Rich Colored Silk Costumes, $55, $65, $75 to $100. 
All Silk Skirt Stylish Bourette Overdresses, $33, $39, 


$45, $55, $60. 

Stylish Silk Trimmed, $15, $17, $18, $20 to $29. 

Very serviceable Worsted Suits, $5, $6, $7, $8, $9, $10, 
$11, $12, $14. 


Newest Styles in DOLMANS, CLOAKS, 
MANTLES, and POLONAISES, 


OUR CATALOGUE OF PRICES AND STYLES 
Free on Application. 


RICHARD MEARES & CO,, 
Sixth Ave. & 19th St., N.Y. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 
IMPORTERS. 


Rich French Flowers, a fy Ostrich Feathers 
and Feather Trimmin Appointments and 
Veils, Floral Garnitures for Ballend vening Costumes, 
and Mourning Flowers in the most recherché Designs. 


“ Arranged to Order.” 


JARDINIERES, VASES, AND BASKETS filled 
with beautiful tropical Leat Plante and Bouquets, “a 
pa 6 ” To the trade and institutions a discount. 
y mail receive special care. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


THE “ARTIFICIAL FLOWER GUIDE,” 


A SEMI-ANNUAL MAGAZINE, 


Finely Illustrated, containing 48 es highly inter- 
esting reading- matter on the _ _ 


TOILETTE 
ARTIFICIAL FLOWER DECORATION. 


Also, Catalogue and Price-List of the Latest Novelties. 
For sale by newsdealers generally, or sent, postpaid, 
eee * receipt of 20 cents, by addressin 
THE PARISIAN FLO 
28 East 14th St., 4 doors west of University Piece *N. ee 
9 Rue de Clery, “Paris. I. LOEWENSTEIN, ,» Proprietor. 


DRESS TRIMMINGS 


We are now prepared to show and receive orders for 
our Spring Importation of rich novelties in Black Silk 
Fringes and Gimps, plain and beaded in jet, Are-en= 
Ciel, Clair de Lune, and Tinsel, with but- 

ns correspond ; together with a very Complete 
Stock of Plain and "Fancy Pearl, Shell, Horn, Metal, 
and other desirable buttons. Plain and Fancy Braids 
in a variety of new agg | for Suit trimming. Col- 
ored Fringes in Silk or Worsted made to order to 
match shades, with buttons to match. In orderin 

samples of fringe please state price. Orders b mall 
will receive prompt attention. NO CATALOGUES 


E. A. MORRISON, 


Bet. 19th & 20th Sts. 893 Broadway, N.Y. 











~ HONITON AND POINT-LACE BRAIDS. 
Just received a large yg ye Send 3c. for 
Tilustrated Catalogue and Sample Lis 
Mme. GURNEY & CO., 711 SG N.Y. 


FRENCH Stam mping Patterns. F. Bapoureav, 
removed to 874 wery, N.Y. Send for Circular. 


25 oa 25 CARDS: 25 styles, 10c. ; or, 20 Chromo Cards, 
thname. J. B. USTED, Nassau, N. Y. 
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EVERY LADY 


Who reads Harper's Bazar has at hand a thorough and 
reliable guide as to Fashions. Every novelty is quickly 
brought to notice. An attractive illustration presents it 


1878 JONES 1810 





NOVELTIES. 
DRESS GOODS. A BOYS’ SUITS. 
SACQUES. me vo MILLINERY. 
GLOVES. GC oO Fano Goons. 
SHAWLS. O Oo. HOSIERY. 
SUITS. 0 0 Lacrs. 
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agreeably to the eye, and an accurate and readable de- 
scription explains every peculiarity and characteristic. 

But there is one side of Fashion which Harper's 
Bazar does not, and necessarily cannot supply. 
We mean the practical—so to say—money-side 
of Fashions. The Bazar places before you a magnif- 
icent Costume, a charming Bonuet, a pleasing gar- 
ment of Lingerie, but it does not tell you the price 
for which it can be manufactured nor the place at 
which it can be purchased ready-made. This 
information can be furnished only by a Merchant of 
large resources in Ladies’ Wear, through whose hands 
these Garments pass in the manufactured state. And 
if we consider the fact that a lady of the present day, 
owing to increased social duties and a higher concep- 
tion of existence, cannot live the life of her great- 
grandmother and be her own dressmaker, milli- 
ner, and seamstress, we must arrive at the conclusion 
that this practical bread-and-butter side of Fashions 
is of the very highest value. It is just this 
side which is offered to ladies in that cheapest of all 
magazines known as “‘Ehrichs’ Fashion Quarterly.” 
15 CENTS will make you a subscriber to the 
Spring Number, just published—a volume of 100 
PAGES about the size of the Bazar, crammed with 
rich illustrations, descriptions, and PRICES of 
every class of Ladies’ Wear accepted and endorsed as 
fashionable by the élite of New York City. Prac- 
tical throughout, it offers also entirely original, sen- 
sible, and instructive articles by the very best writ- 
ers on all subjects interesting to ladies; also charm- 
ing papers, poems, stories, &c., &c., for old and young 
folks, by “‘ Madge Elliot,” “Daisy Eyebright,” “ Mrs. 
Pollard,” “‘ Kate True,” “ Paul Long,” Ella Rodman 
Church, Eben KE. Rexford, &c., &c., all written espe- 
cially for this Magazine. 

Every lady will find practical instruction, enter- 
tainment, and profit in “ Ehrichs’ Fashion Quarterly.” 
It conveys more information as to New York styles and 
prices than a dozen shopping excursions to the City. 
Subscription price for a whole year (4 numbers), 
only 50 CENTS; for one number 15 CENTS, 
Our Spring Number is ready. DO NOT POST- 
PONE IT. Subscribe at once, 


Aces EHRICH & CO., 
287, 289, 291, 298, & 295 Eighth Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


LACE PATTERNS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Price 25c. 
The Illustrated Book of Patterns of an extensive as- 
sortment of Barbes, Tie Ends, Parasol Covers, Fichus, 
Collars, Cuffs, Lace Stri eckl Head-D 
Lambrequins, Tidies, &c., , of the Newest and most 
Fashionable Styles. ‘Also showing the Quantity of 
Material required for each Design, Cost, &c. 

Mme. GURNEY & co., 
P.O. Box 3527. 711 Broadway, N. Y¥. 


FLOWER TRIMMINGS 


IN ALL 
SHADES AND TINTS. 
CROCHET LACE SETS, RUSSIAN LACE SCARFS 
AND BOWS, BEIGE AND JET FRINGES, GIMPS, 
AND ORNAMENTS. FANCY INLAID PEARL 
BUTTONS, &c., AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


MILLER & GRANT, 


No. 879 Broadway, New York. 


5 MIXED CARDS in fancy case, name in gold, 
10 cts. GLOBE CARD CO., Northford, Conn. 


bo pag meena PATTERNS.—Circulars free, 
or Stampep Sampces of 100 designs for 10c. 
BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker Street, N. Y. 


95 fy ELEGANT Cards, (25 styles) or 40 Fine Mixed, 
with name 10c. Helen Read & Co.,New Haven, Ct 
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JONES 
SHOES. Q O SILKS. 
RIBBONS. o” ciorns. 
UNDERWEAR Q o° pomEsrics. 
UPHOLSTERY. 0 AO CARPETS. 
FURNITURE. Vv Housefurnishing Goods. 





Fancy ¢ Goods, Glassware, a, Crocizery, Silverware, . &e. 


ta Spring G@eoda ne now opening. Great 
variety and bargains throughout the 
house. All Orders will receive prompt 
attention. Samples and Catalogues 
sent free. 


JONES. 8th Ave., corner 19th St. JONES. 


Waller & McSorley, 


245 Grand St., near Bowery, N. Y., 


Will exhibit this week a very choice line of Fancy 
Dress Silk, bought at ag at less than half the 
— of product ion. Also, 1 Pieces Black Silk, 
—— the best makes of Ponson, Bonet, Guinet, 
Tap ier, and Bellon. The above silks are marked at 
such low prices that we feel assured that our quota- 
tions are the lowest ever known to the trade. 
PLAID AND CHECK SILKS. 
2% Pieces Fancy Check at 49c. ; recently sold for 80c. 
20 Pieces Fancy Check at 623¢c. ; recently sold for $1. 
80 Pieces Black and Gray Check Silk ut T5c.; re- 
cently sold for $1 25. 
i. eces Striped Dress Silk at 49c.; recently sold 
for 


200 Pieces Striped Dress Silk at 62c.; recently sold 


or 90c. 
15 Pieces Striped Dress Silk at 75c.; recently sold 
for $1 15. 
COLORED DRESS SILKS, 
40 Pieces very heavy Dress Silk at 623¢c.; recently 
—= for $1 10. 
20 Pieces very heavy Dress Silk at 75c.; recently 
sold for $1 25. 


‘ ot very heavy Dress Silk at $1; recently sold 
‘or 
85 hep ae heavy Dress Silk at $1 25; recently 


sold for $1 7 
hee heavy Dress Silk at $1 50; recently 


150 very heavy Dress Silk at $1 75; recently 
sold for $2 50. 
10 Pieces very heavy Dress Silk’ at $2; recently sold 


for $3 25. 
BLACK SILKS. 
a very heavy Black Silk at 49c.; positively 
wo 
nod orth $10 very heavy Black Silk at 62c.; positively 
wo! 
ro 250 Pieces Guinet Black Silk at $1; positively worth 


=a Guinet Black Silk at $1 25; positively 
wo! 
85 Pieces Ponson Black Silk at $1 50; positively 
— $2 25. 
60 Pieces Tapissier Black Silk at $1 75; positively 
worth $2 60. 
2% Pieces Bellon’s best quality Black Silk at $2; 
peeves worth $3 15. 
The above prices should guarantee us a visit of in- 
spection from every one wanting the best grades of 
Silk at the Lowest Prices in the City. 


WALLER «™ MeSORLEY, 
245 Grand Street, near Bowery, New York. 


HOW TO MAKE LACE. 


ILLUSTRATIONS, SAMPLES, Price- 

List, and handsome pattern on Linen, 50c., 

= free. How to Work Embroidery, 25c. How to 

york Crewel, 2c. Mime. GURNEY & CO., 

711 Broadway, N. W., Lace and Lace é—m 
Manufacturers and Importers of Lace Braids. 


$5 Mixed Cards, with name, 10c. and stamp. 
5 ire Outfit, 10. L.C.COE & CO., Bristol,Conn, 
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for sale. 
Trade that more than FI 
to the r 
durable t 


amination of these 
- : GENUINE 





ders, 


i Gold Watch Cases 


For the Movements of the various American Watch Co.’s. Gent’ 
pm Key and Stem Win 
BEVEL, and MANSARD (t 


Ladies’, and Boys’ 


and in the pe styles: ASCINE, FLA 


his latter as originally named, modelled and introduced 
by them), forming the most complete and varied line of elegant Cases ever offered 
It is now eleven years since these Watch Cases were introduced to the 
public, during which period of time they have steadily gang in popular confidence 
and esteem, as is evinced b iy ot recedented fact 
sold. Made of thick plates of Gold and Nickel 
harder and tougher than any other metal except the gold itself, and suggested the 
term stirrEeNeD, originally used by us to design 
no other case in the world is made like it), thoroughly wel 
uired thickness, they are—while equally handsome—stronger and more 
an the finest Solid Gold Cases of the same thickness of metal, and at 
ONE-THIRD OR ONE-HALF THE COST, and with good movements, they make 
the cheapest, most elegant and serviceable Gold Watches in market. The critical ex- 
is by the public is invited. For sal 
aTon Cases OF OUR MANUFACTURE HAVE “ 
1867,” STAMPED UPON THE SIDE BAND ane ng = GLASS BEZEL. 


he history of the Watch 
SAND of them have been manufactured and 
p ion (this ition is 





v 


ate this i mportant improvement ; 
ed together and rolled 


ie ae — et ger 
*s Patent, 


REFUSE ALL OTHERS. yA 4 full "descriptive circular to 


J.A.BROWN & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


Office and Salesroom, 11 Maiden Lane, New York. 





KINGSHORD’S 


OSWEGO CORN STARCH. 


PURE AND DELICATE—PREFERABLE TO BERMUDA ARROW - ROOT. 
To avoid GROSS IMPOSITION, see that T. KINGSFORD & SON is on each Box and on each Package. 





LADIES’ SUITS. 


UNEQUALLED EXHIBITION, IMPORTED, DO- 
MESTIC, and OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, in all 
the NEW and MOST DESIRABLE FABRICS. 


Spring and Summer Styles, 
INCLUDING MANY NOVEL 
And EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS, 


At Prices Lower 


THAN ANY PREVIOUS SEASON. 


A.T. STEWART & 60,, 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 


James MeCreery & Co, 


Broadway and 11th St. 


Rich Black Dress Silks 


A FRESH IMPORTATION OF 


RICH DRESS SILKS 


From $1 to $2 per Yard. 


THE ABOVE GOODS ARE MANUFACTURED TO 
OUR SPECIAL ORDER BY THE 


Best Hand Looms of Lyons, France, 


A positive assurance on our part regarding the in- 
trinsic merit and wear-resisting qualities of our 
“STANDARD MAKES” Black Silk, together with 
the endorsement of our many patrons for a quarter of 
a century, insures the most inexperienced purchaser 
from any risk whatever. 


FINE MILLINERY, 


E Riley & 


Grand & Allen wts., N.Y. 


WE SHALL EXHIBIT OVER 


OOO 


New Trimmed Bonnets 
and Round Hats 


—_ a, IN ADDITION TO OUR REGULAR 


STRAW GOODS. 


QUITE a NUMBER of ENTIRELY NEW SHAPES in 


Round Hats and Bonnets 
OF THE FINEST BRAIDS, RECEIVED PER 
STEAMER BOTHNIA. 


WE REPEAT AGAIN 


OURS IS BY MANY TIMES 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


STRAW GOODS 


IN THIS CITY, and the ONLY ONE WHICH 
FAIRLY REPRESENTS THE NUMEROUS STYLES 
INTRODUCED THIS SEASON. 


OUR PRICES 


For Nearly Thirty Years 


HAVE BEEN LOWER 


THAN THE PRICES ELSEWHERE, AND WE 
KNOW THIS TO BE STILL THE FACT. 


pm yb CALL ATTENTION TO THE FOLLOWING 
= MODJESKA, ” “ STRATFORD,” 
“GLE NMORE, “SUL! TANA,” 
“LOMBARD,” * L : Ss 
ALIA,” « oer ‘ONSHIRE,” 
‘“* MERCEDES,” “ LA ROSEBER 
“ BRIGHTON. > 


“ROZE,” 
A Superb Assortment of Hats for 
INFANTS, MISSES, & BOYS. 


CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LIST, CONTAINING 
OVER 500 ILLUSTRATIONS, SENT BY MAIL 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 











Orders by Mail Promptly Attended to, 


E. RIDLEY & SONS, 
309, 311, 311: Grand St., 


56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, & 70 Allen St. 


Dr. T.FELIX GOURAUDS 


Oriental Cream, or Magical Beautifier, 


Removes Pimples, Freckles, and all Skin Blemishes, 
and gives a clear, transparent complexion, while its 





naturalness of operation is such that the use of a cos- 
metic is not suspected, and is the only preparation that 
meets the wants of refined Ladies who require a harm- 


less and efficient beautifier. Invented by Dr. T. F. Govu- 

RavD, the celebrated Chemist. Sold by all Druggists. 

Mme. M. B. T. GOURAUD, Sole Proprietor, 
nite > ae Bond Street, New York. 


) 5 OF; Fashionable Cards, ‘no two alike, with eng, 10c. 
postpaid. GEO, 1. REED & CO., Nassau, N. ¥. 
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A SONG OF SPRING—“Tuat’s WHEAT BY-AND-BY.” 


FACETIZ.. 


WY, — 
An auctioneer was selling a lot of Via 
land for agricultural purposes. Gen- 
tlemen,” said he, “‘ this is the most de- 
lightful land, It is the easiest land to (2 ~ 
cultivate in the country—it’s so light, so OX ba : : 
y aS 2 


very light. Mr. Parker here will cor- 
roborate my statement; he owns the 
next patch, and he will tell you how 
easily it is worked.” 

**Yes, gentlemen,” said Mr. Parker, 
“it is easy to work it, but it is a plagny 
sight easier to gather the crops.” 

cmepeeient@eidammnts 


“What does ‘transatlantic’ mean, 
mamma ?” 

“Across the Atlantic, child. Hold 
your tongue, and ask no more ques- 
tions.” 

“Then does ‘transparent’ mean a 
cross mamma ?” 

(Has to forfeit her slate and 
stand in the corner. 


eumenanen(niienman 
GOT THEM THERE. 


“T've got a dog at home that can walk 
five miles on his hind-legs.” 
“Oh, come now, draw it mild.” 
“Yes, he can! Did you ever see a 
dog that couldn't? Of course he uses 
his fore-legs as well.” 
oo 


BROWN DONE BROWN. 
Brown (éoliloquizing). 


Jemima wat my heart's delight 
Until she took to wearing 

My togs, which fit her far too tight, 
bo always need repairing. 


She wears my wide-awake, the swell, 
My dickey, worth a dollar, 

White ducks, my vest, my tle as well, 
And my Byronic collar. 


I vow I'll order no more suits 
To please her taste fantastic ; 
She’s even worn my patent boots 

Till minus of elastic. 


It is enough to make, by Jove, 
The dullest of the dull stir. 
Who's that young fellow in the grove ?— 
Tis she in my new Ulster. 
—_—p———— 


Y.MLC.A. 


“You are a nice member of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association,” said an 
irate collector to an exasperating debtor, 
“to make me cali a dozen times for this 
little bill.” 

“Young Men’s Christian ?” said the 
impecunious one; “I ain’t any Young 
Men's Christian.” 

“Wot do you hev ‘ Y.M.C.A.’ stuck 
up there for, then ?” said the collector, 
pointing to the heading of a circular 
posted up on the desk. 

“Oh, haven’t you seen that before ?” 
replied the debtor. ‘“‘I got tired of 
disappointing so many of you fellers. 
Most of ‘em know when they see the 
sign that it means ‘ You May Call Again.’ 
Got that idea from Hon. Bardwell Slote ;” 
and he filled up the last unoccupied cor- 
ner of the blotting-pad with his signa- 
ture as the collector slammed the door. EASTER. 








“ Dear me, it’s going to rain all day, and I’ve got to sing alto on the back fence at four o’clock this afternoon !” 


The deacon of a Washington church 


eS / Ne / while recently counting over the col- 
og IW lection money found an old and faded 
Mi piece of paper, which proved to be his 
own nearly outlawed note for thirty dol- 
> +) lars, which the holder, unable to collect, 
(o\ +) ) ¢+) + (+) had turned into the treasury of the Lord. 
BRB ALP A Like We 
bp \ 4 % ) (+ Kinpness To AnrmaLs.—A porter has 


}) been hired to carry the elephant’s trunk, 
K 


and a book-keeper’s berth has been ob- 
tained for the adder. 


—__—_—_——. 
‘+ The art of photography has certainly 
reached a very high state of perfection. 
A photographer of our acquaintance 
XN has actually gone down into the country 
with the intention of taking the air. 
comet peels 
A little six-year-old came to her grand- 
father the other day, with a trouble 
weighing on her mind. “ Aunt says the 
moon is made of green cheese, and I 
don’t believe it.” 
* Don’t you believe it? Why not ?” 
“ Because I’ve been looking in the 
Bible, and found out that the moon is 
not made of green cheese, for the moon 
was made before the cows.” 





———— 

Mr. Michael O'Shaughnessy, an Irish 
athlete, got very much interested in the 
prea! of an account of Chinese leprosy. 

e also got very indignant, but falled to 
comprehend the exact purport of the 
article. ‘‘Lepers is it?” he remarked. 
“ Lepers is it that the Chinese are? It’s 
an ould man I am, and I'll bet twinty- 
foive dollars that I'll lep agin any China- 
man in the Cn I was the foinest leper 
in County Cork.” 


—$_>——_—_ 

A None, 4 lady says she longs for fin- 
ers like the prongs of a sag ‘ork, with 
jamond rings enough to fill them to 


the ends. , 
A LITTLE TOO LATE. 


Mrs. M‘Lucxim. ‘‘ Why, Donald, you 
told me ——— that you were going 
to sign the temperance pledge.” 

Dowatp. “ Yes, ma’am, I went to the 
Temperance Hall, and found that there 
was no vacancy till the end of the year.” 

Acti ewectinae 


Benevolence to beasts induces even 
courtesy in the language that is used 
about them; for instance: A contem- 
porary, in alluding to the death of a 
man who was gored to death by a cow 
remarks that the animal was ‘ somewha' 
unruly.’ 





A paper calls a flower girl on Broad- 
way who éells rose-buds fs Buddhist.” 


—_—_-—>—————- 

She had lovely hair; but it was rash 
of me to ask her in the following lines 
where the color came from, and rasher 
still to hint at the proper answer : 


“Tell me, lady, whence the hue 
Of that hair so very charming: 
Long, I swear, I’ve worshipped you, 
For those locks are quite alarming.” 


Quoth the maiden, with surprise, 
“How can I the color know, Sir? 
There are quite a dozen dyes, 
For I bought it months ago, Sir.” 




















Come TO CrapLe. MAKING THE Fur FLy. 


Orr For PASTURES NEW. 
THERE IS A REAPER WHOSE NAME IS TIME. 











Serious ALARM oF PARTY 1n CARRIAGE, WHO HAS SEEN A BaG oF CAKES, A BoTTLe oF MILK, AND A 
Worstep Hoop pisAPPEAR DOWN THE THROAT OF THE VISITOR. 








